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Provide a Storage Tank—Details of Construction—Making 
the Stock Tanks—By C. C. Pervier, Illinois 


Concrete is rapidly taking the place 
of lumber for many uses upon the 
farm. While its first cost, in some 
instances, is higher, it. is mot only 
cheaper but very satisfactory when 
durability is considered, It igenot at 
all a difficult matter for any farmer, 
after a little experimenting, to do his 
own concrete work and thus save a 
considerable part of the cost of con- 
struction, The price usually charged 
in this locality for making a circular 
tank 10 feet in diameter is $40. I 
have been able to build three rec- 
tangular tanks with a very moderate 
cash outlay. For several years I have 
been doing my own work on the farm 
and have made a storage tank 8x12 
feet, 6 feet deep. Two stock tanks, 
each 7 feet square and 2 feet deep. 
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Fig, 1. Plan of Water System 
A, stock tank; 6b, stock barn; 2, 


stock tank; d, hog waterer; ¢, storage 
tank; f, windmill. 

A concrete hog waterer, a feeding 
floor 48xi2 feet, corn crib floors, each 
48x9 feet, cow stable floors, walks and 
foundation walls. 

An inexperienced person should in- 
form himself by reading or watching 
the work of some experienced worker 
im concrete before beginning for him- 
self. Prof Crane’s advice to get some 
gravel and a bag of cement and make 
mud pies is worth trying. 

Mixing the Concrete 

The two most important consid- 
erations are clean, coarse sand or 
sand and gravel mixed, and thorough 
mixing. Sarthy matter or lumps of 
clay are likely to cause soft, crumbiy 
spots in the concrete and insufficient 
mixing will result tn the same de- 
fects. 

In foundation walls, walks, floors, 
etc, I; used a mixture of one part 
portlahd cement to seven of gravel, 
and for tanks a mixture of one to 
five. When crushed rock and sand 
are used, mix in the same propor- 
tion, using one-half as much sand as 
rock. 

In mixing, I use one of two meth- 
ods, either of which is satisfactory. 
Take & long box, an old wagon box 
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Fig. 2. Float Valve for Tank 


will do, and fill with three-fourths of 
a yard of gravel, leaving a space at 
one end. On top of the gravel empty, 
evenly, three bags of portland cement. 
Begin at one end and hoe down and 
mix until the whole mass has been 
. moved, Then reverse and hoe back 
to tire other end of the box. Repeat 
until thoroughly mixed, when it will 
be of uniform color. 

The other method of mixing is to 
lay a platform of boards upon the 
ground, pile a given quantity of 
gravel at one end, in a cone-shaped 
héap, and on this empty the proper 
proportion of cement. Shovel over 
into another cone-shaped pile, de- 
positing each shovelful on the point 


of the cone and in sliding down it will 
mix more readily. Repeat three or 
more times until the color is uniform. 
Then wet up a little at a time to the 
proper consistency and use as desired. 

It is conceded by expert workers 
that slushing, that is, using sufficient 
water to make a mixture fro soft that 
no tamping is required, makes the 
strongest concrete. Care must be 
taken not to use too much water, or 
it will run out through the forms, 
taking some of the strength of the 
cement with it. This is the consist- 
ency I use in all concrete work, ex- 
cept the bottoms of tarks, which are 
mixed drier and tamped down solid, 
to resist the pressure of the side walls 
when slushed in. 


Making the Storage Tank 


When putting in a water system 
on the farm, it is advisable to build 
a storage tank in addition to the 
drinking tanks, Fig 1.' Where con- 
siderable live stock is kept, a large 
amount of water is required and as 
there is frequently a week or more at 
a time when the windmill will. not 
run, a scarcity of water will resuit 
unless provision has been made for a 
reserve supply. 

Three years ago I bullt my storage 
tank, 12x18 feet and 6 feet deep; also 
two stock tanks, each 7 feet square 
and 2 feet deep at a total cash outlay 
of $25. The gravel cost 10 cents per 
cubic yard at the pit and the cement 
cost $2.50 per barrel. The tumber 
used in making the forms was utilized 
for other purposes after the concrete 
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Fig 3. Section Concrete Tank 


work was completed. These tanks 
have given excellent service, the only 
defects being caused by crumbling in 
a few small pockets, which were read- 
ily repaired by plastering with con- 
crete mortar. Rectangular tanks are 
more easily constructed than round 
ones, which require the skill of a car- 
penter to make the forms. 

If the storage tank stands near the 
house and on the same or a higher 
level, the water may be piped into the 
house very easily and will be very 
convenient. When possible, it should 
be as much below the ground as it 
can be, but care must be taken that 
the bottom is not lower than the 
bottom of the stock tanks, or all the 
water cannot be used. When the 
storage tank extends belpw the sur- 
face on solid, well-drained; ground, no 
other foundation than tee undisturbed 
soi] is needed. But when it rests upon 
the surface, it is best to remove 6 
inches or more of soil and fill up with 
gravel, cinders or other porous mate- 
rial, to facilitate drainage, and then 
tamp solid. 


Form for Concrete Construction 


The forms may be of plank or 
boards, as desired. Boards require 
more bracing than plank, but are 
more readily used for other purposes 
afterward. The outer form is nailed 
together in box form and rests upon 
the ground. The inner form is fas- 
tened together at the corners with 
perpendicular cleats nailed from the 
inside in such, manner that the re- 
moval of the cleats after the tank ts 
completed permits the boards to 
come out readily. This inner form fs 
16 inches less in length and breadth 
than the outer one, thus leaving a 
space for 8-inch walls. The bettom 
of this form is supported 4 itches 
above the ground to permit laying a 
4-inch bottom in the tank. All pipes 


CEMENT ON THE FARM: 
G FARM CONCRETE TANKS 


Can Do Their Own Work—Mix Concrete Carefully— 
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leading from the tank must be in 
their proper place before beginning 
the concrete work. A very ha ar- 
rangement for drawing water from 
the storage tank is made by 

an inch pipe about 2% feet long 
threugh the forms high enough above 
the ground to permit a pail er tub to 
be placed under the outer end, Fig- 
ure 2 The inner end should be an 
inch higher than the outer and pre- 
ject into the tank about 38 imches. 
Screw an elbow on each end with 
open ends down. Om the inner end 
attach a float valve, inverted. Fasten 
a weight to the end of the lever. 
Then attach a copper or galvanized 
wire to the end of the lever which is 
to pass up over the wall of the tank 
with a ring on the end. By pulling 
on the ring at the end of the wire the 
valve opens and the water flows 
through the pipe. Release the wire 


and the weight pulls down the lever, 


cuts off the water at the inner end, 
the pipe empties and can never 
freeze. 

After all pipes are in place the 
concrete is miixed and tamped thor- 
oughly in the bottom. Then the side 
walls are slushed in, filling about a 
foot at a time, working around th: 
tank until completed. The side walls 
must be put in immediately after the 
bottom is laid so that they will unite 
with it in one solid mass. When the 
walls were filled to the proper hight 
I set bolts in the concrete for attach- 
ing 4x4 sills on which to nail the roof 
boards. The forms should be left in 
place for a week or more, letting the 
concrete dry slowly, after which they 
may be removed and the roof put on. 
I used the outside form for rovuf 
boards, sawing to 6-foot - lengths, 
making a gable roof. The roof should 
be tight and the cracks battered to 
keep out dust and the gables boarded 
up. A small door .was made in the 
gable near the float valve for en- 
trance. 


Making the Stock Tanks 


In making a stock tank the same 
care should be used in preparing the 
foundation. My tanks are 7 feet 
square and 2 feet deep, Figure 3% This 
size was adapted to the use of the 
end boards used on the imside of the 
storage tank to avoid waste of lum- 
ber_in sawing. The outside form is 
merely a-square box 2% feet deep 
and well braced. The tnside form is 
8 inches shorter on the top sides and 
2 feet shorter on the bottom than the 
outside form, thus making side walts 
4 inches thick at the top and 12 
inches thick at the bottom. The four 
sides of the inner form are fastenei 
together with cleats on the inside 
corners and set aside until needed. 
The concrete is then tamped in the 
bottom of the outer form to a depth 
of 5 or 6 inches. The inner form 13 
then lifted up and placed on this bot 
ton, in proper position, and securety 
braced across the cehter. The con- 
crete is then slushed in and worked 
down with a hoe or other tool. All 
pipes should, of course, have been in 
proper place before the bottom was 
laid. I use float valves on the pipes 
to regulate the flow of water from 
the supply tank. If preferred, a 
hydrant with a check and waste valv2 
below the frost line can be used in- 
stead of the float valve, but. will re- 
quire attention in turning on and off 
water. 





Power Plants—Horse-radish, mus- 
tard, onions, garlic and chili pepper. 
One big ‘mouthful will supply proof. 










“@@ a Famous Homan Food 





The story of great discoveries or in- 
ventions ts always of interest. 

An active brain worker who found 
himself hampered by lack of bodily 
strength and vigor and could not carry 
out the plags and enterprises he knew 
hew to cemduct, was led to study va- 
rious foods and their effects upon the 
human system. In other words before 
he could carry out his plans he had to 
find a foed that would carry him along 
and renew his physical and mental 
s .ength. 

He knew. that a food which was a 
brain and nerve builder, (rather than 
a mere fat maker) was universally 
needed.. He knew that meat with the 
average man does not accomplish the 
desired results. He knew that the soft 
gray substance in brain and nerve cen- 
ters is made from Albumen and Phos- 
phate of Potash obtained from food. 
Then he started to solve the problem. 

Careful and extensive. experiments 
evolved Grape-Nuts, the now famous 
food. It contains the brain and nerve 
building food elements in condition for 
easy digestion, 

The result of eating Grape-Nuts 
daily is easily seen in a marked stur- 
diness and activity of the brain and 
nervous system, making it a pleasure 
for one to carry on the daily duties 
without fatigue or exhaustion, 

Grape-Nuts food is in no sense a 
stimulant, but is simply food which 
renews and replaces the daily waste of 
brain and nerves. 

Its flavor is charming and being 
fully and thoroughly cooked at the 
factory it is served instantly with 
cream, 

The signature of the. brain worker 
spoken of, C. W. Post, is to be seen on 
each genuine package of Grape-Nuts. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
books “The Road to Wellville.” 
“There’s a Reason.” : 


The Right Way to Butsher 
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: POULTRY 


The art of cutting, boning, preparing, 
and selling kinds we meat aa dak 
is fully explained and illustrated in 


wt Teas Ratio 


This hook will be found extremely 
useful by Farmers, as well as Market- 
men, Caterers and Consumers, To know 
how to get the most money for your 
animals when slaughtered is worth far 
more than the price of the book, Even 
one beef may easily get back the whole 
cost of the book in better returns. 

Send for it today—then you will be 
Teady next time to kill to the best ad- 
vantage. S27 Inches—I52 pages—net 75 conts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St, New York, N.Y. 




















Last a lifetime. 

WRITE FOR PRICES SAMPLES. 
SRALLEABLE WOH FITTINGS COMPANY, BRABFORO, CONN. 
ALWAYS Mention Swede 
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The cement bought by the U.S. Government for tne Panama Canal 


END FOR OUR FREE BOOK “Concrete Construction about the 
and on the Farm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustratiens. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO, Dept, 28 30 Broad Street, N.Y. 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 
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What to Do for Poor Lands 


Why Good Lands Become Poor--Importance of Humus in Building Up the Soil--Poor Land Indicates Poor 
Farming---Folly of Resting Land---Necessity for Rotation and Stock Raising---Every System of 
Soil: Improvement Should Include This--By Prof W. F. Massey, Maryland 


ROM all over the country come 
letters saying: “‘My land is poor, 
what sort of fertilizer shall I 
for this, that or the other 
crop. ‘The general idea is that 
all that is needed to make poor 
land productive is to get a special 
formula to mix for every crop 


use?’’ 





fertilizer 
grown. 
It has been well said that the farmers over 
a large part of the ‘country have become 
“fertilizer crazy.’’ No land that was formerly 
productive and is of a good physical make- 
up, ever becomes poor all at once, and no 
such soil is ever worn out. There are areas 
that never have had much fertility in them, 
deep sands like the pine barrens of the 
south, from which the forest fires have burnt 
out the forest waste that would have added 
some humus to them. These are naturally 
poor, But even these have been made pro- 
ductive by a course of treatment that restores 


the old wheat soils.of Maryland the average 
acreage yieldS of wheat made by good farm- 
ers are more than double those of the rich 
lands of the Red river country. .The Mary- 
land wheat growers have been compelléd to 
farm well, while the Dakotas have simply 
grown wheat, and the southern lands cotton, 
and the same results have been had in both 
sections—diminished yields: 

The waste of American soils is well shown 
all over the west, where 50 years ago farm- 
ers ridiculed the notion that their lands 
would ever need manuring, for in all these 
states we now find that they have laws regu- 
lating the sale of commercial fertilizers, and 
farmers are using these on lands formerly 
considered inexhaustible. 


Importance of Humus 


Soils that have become depleted of humus, 
which run together and bake hard, wash into 
“gullies; and are in-a physical condition far 


the land through the encouragement of the 
recuperative crops of the legume family, 
which would furnish food for stock and for 
the land at same time. 

If a man’s soil is poor after he has been 
cultivating it for years it is the fault of the 
farmer, and in the great awakening that is 


being manifested, all over the south especially, 
the day is at hand when a farmer will be 


ashamed to say that his land is poor, for it 
will at onee be known that he is a poor 
farmer. Lands. formerly productive have bte- 
come poor and unproductive from several 
eauses, among which are: 

1. Poor and shallow plowing which causes 
hill lands to wash into gullies and waste in 
this way. -2. By the constant clean culti- 
ation in hoed crops, exposing the soil con- 
tinually to the sun, the greatest of all agen- 
cies in destroying: bacteria either beneficial 
or harmful, and rapidiy oxidizing the or- 
ganic matter until only the dead skeleton of 








THE CONNECTING LINK IN A RATIONAL SYSTEM OF CROP ROTATION 


and puts into them humus-making vegetable 
matter. 

Lands that have become poor and unpro- 
ductive through a long course of soil rob- 
bery and poor cultivation cannot suddenly be 
restored merely by the use of commercial 
fertilizers. They have been reduced to the 
old dead skeleton of samwd and ‘Clay, the life- 
giving humus or real soil*haying been burned 
out. This has been largely the result of 
single cropping. In the south it has been the 
result of constant clean culture of cotton, and 
inthe west and northwest the constant cul- 
ture of wheat. It isirather a sad commen- 
tary on the farming of the Dakotas that in 
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inferior to the condition that existed in them 
in their virgin state, can be temporarily gal- 
vanized into a sort of semblance of life with 
commercial fertilizers, but the effect is but 
temporary, and is an injudicious use of these 


readily available means for soil improvement 


when properly used. 

Once at an institute in the south, the 
station director told the audience that the 
only use for commercial fertilizers was to 
increase the crops for sale temporarily. I 
told them at once that this was the plan they 
hhd been acting upon for generations and 
that in my opinion the true use of commer- 
elal fertilizers was permanently to improve 
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sand and clay is left. 3. By leaving land 
bare of green vegetation all winter to wash 
and leach out. the nitrates. 


Rest Land by Activity 


In the cotton belt many farmers, realizing 
the damage that has been done by the con- 
stant cultivation of cotton on the same land, 
have adopted what they call resting the land, 
by letting it grow up in weeds and grass on 
alternate years. But does nature. ever let 
land rest? Does she not at once set it to 
work growing weeds and grass.to hide its 
nakedness? The fact is that the only way to 


rest land profitably is to keep it at work 








between sale crops, growing something that 
will be of more help than the natural growth 
of weeds and grass. 


The old fields of the south, turned out as 


worn out; are always covered at once with 
broom sedge, and among the grass the pine 
seeds borne on the wind start a pine thicket. 
The deep subsoiling taproot of the pine 
reaches down into the untouched soil of the 
scratch plowing of the past, and the pines 
cover the soil with their fallen leayes, till 
after a while some one cuts the pines for 
firewood, and finds a piece of fresh new land. 
Nature shows us the way, and we can im- 
prove on nature’s method ang do the same 
thing in a shorter time. > 

The whole secret is the restoration of the 
humus ‘that made the soil fertile when new, 
and the whole idea in soil improvement is 
to get our land back near the original new- 
land conditions, In the first place, we must 
plow better and deeper, and on hill lanés 
use the subsoiler so that we can have a deep 
bed of loose soil for the rain to sink inte 
and thus not only prevent the washing but 
retain the moisturejn the soil. 

In the south the hills have been washed 
into gullies because the soil plowed but 3 
inches deep, and with a hard clay just below 
tk= scratch of the little plow, became semi- 
liquid in the deluges of rain that there is in 
summer, and had to run down hill because it 
could not help it. I have seen the same re- 
sults in the hill lands of southern Illinois, 
where the fertility of what was called 
Egypt has been washed away. The cotton 
farmer endeavors to check this by running 
terrace banks around his hills, with the com- 
mon result that the terraces gather a head 
of water and break over and form worse 
gullies. 


Function of Rotation 


With better plowing with better plows and 
heavier teams, we must adopt a good rotation 
of crops. Not that a rotation rests the land, 
for the very object of a rotation is to work 
it more and get larger crops. We have heard 
about fertilizers purifying the soil from the 
poisonous excreta of former crops. The fact 
is that the only poison is the decay of what 
the crop leaves in the soil, and no plant 
cares long to feed on its own decay. We 
practice a rotation as the best means for the 
restoration of the wasted humus, through the 
growing of legume crops and feeding them 
to stock for the making of manure to return 
to the land. 

Of course, we could at once get more 
humus-making material through the turning 
under of the whole legume crop. But when 
we have grown a crop that hc® a feeding 
value of at least $20 an acre, we cannot af- 
ford to use all this as manure, when by feed- 
ing it we can recover over 80% of its ma- 
nurial value in the droppings. In fact, any 
system of soil improvement that leaves out 
the growing of forage and the feeding of 
stock, is faulty. Fertilizers come in here in 
the increase, of the legume crops, and for 
these we need only phosphoric acid and on 
most soils some potash. Any farmer who 
farms right in a good rotation will never 
heed to buy. an ounce of nitrogen in any 

form, but can increase the nitrogen~ content 
in his soil. ‘ 

Leaving land bare all wihter after a sum- 

~mér hoed crop has wasted fertility almost 
as much as the summer cropping. In a large 
part of the middle states the corn land is 
left to be sown in spring oats, when crimson 
clover sown among the corn would give a 
cover and an increase in nitrogen, and humus- 
making material to be plowed under in the 
spring. The” good farmer of the future will 
be as careful to have a green crop on his 


land in winter as he is to have good crops in 
summer. 

To sum up: The restoration of poor lands 
means better plowing, better and shallow and 
level cultivation of hoed crops, the growing 
and feeding of legumes and the maintenance 


of a winter cover, the main object being the . 


restoration of the humus, and the bringing 
about of the new-ground conditions in the 
soil 


SUCCESSFUL STACKING OF GRAINS 


Grain in the stack is likely to be injured 
by water from two directions: First, the up- 
ward movement of soil water; and second, by 
water which falls on the outside. To guard 
against the former select a little hill so that 


no water will flow under the stack. Then, 


spread old hay or straw about i foot in depth 
to prevent capillary water from rising under 
the stack and rotting the butts of the lower 
bundles. 

Now lay a bundle to one side, within easy 
reach, and have the pitcher pitch on this. It 
will prevent the loss of the.grain which shells 
out in handling, the bundles. Set a shock 





MODEL GRAIN STACK 
The above is a sketch of a well-built grain 


stack. It is blotky, compact, stout looking 
and still it is somewhat slender. You will 
notice that the outline of the stack is round- 
ing, drawing more rapidly to a close as the 
peak is reached. The outside of a stack 
should never be curved inward, as such stacks 
will become cracked when they settle and the 
wind will invariably blow such tops off. Hang- 
ing from the center pole are weights to hold 
the top piece down. 


where the middle of the stack is to be and 
keep on adding to it equally from all sides. 


Set the bundles quite straight, but leaning a 


little toward the center pair. When the bot 
tom is the desired size, I make mine 16 to 18 
steps in circumference, lay a row of bundles 
on the outside row. Lay them by hand close 
together and crouch on them with one knee, 
keeping the other leg on the outside as a 
shield or a guide as to how far the bundles 
should be laid out. Secure these bundles in 
place by laying others on top or against the 
heads of these. Fill all holes and have the 
butt present a fat, slightly elevated in the 


center, and compact appearance, 
Laying Outside Rows 
Now begin laying the two outside rows. 


Walk on the inner or second row, and never 
hereafter step on the outside or first row. 
The outside row should be laid so as to havé 
the outside plump and the second row should 
be laid on top of this clear out, or nearly so, 
to the band. Lay the third so that the stack 
will be nearly flat. Continue building the” 
stack like this until it wilh be about 6* feet. 
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FIELD AND PASTURE 


“hung at right angles with each other. 








high. See that the outside row is good and 
solid, for at this hight bulge the stack. This 
is what some call building the eaves. Choese 
good, well shaped, large, but not heavy, 
butted quite rigid bundles. Lay the first row 
about 6 inches over the edge of the stack 
‘and lay the second row far enough upon it 
to hold it well in place. .Have the pitcher 
take care not to pitch upon this row, nor 
against your legs, for this may cause the 
bundles to slip out. - Lay the third row so that 
when the next outside row will be laid it will 
rest smoothly upon these three rows. 

Fill up the middle so that it will be about 
4 feet higher than the outside tow after two 
more tiers will have been laid: The second 
outside row after laying the stack should be 
laid over about 2 inches farther than the first 
and the inside laid the same way as in the 
preceding tier, which -has been described. 
The .outside row of the next tier should be 
laid just as far out as the outside row of the 
former tier andthe second row laid quite 
well upon the heads and the third row well 
out. This will give the pitch to the bundles. 
The inside should be quite high. 

Now begin to draw the stack to a close. 
But do it slowly, for the stack will settle, 
and when settled it will be blunter than it 
was when built. However, each succeeding 
tier should be drawn inward just a little 
faster than the former one. The stack, when 
completed, should be quite compact, stout, 
yet slender in appearance. 


Finishing Off the Peak 

The peak might be finished off with a 
large flat bundle, prepared for the purpose 
by breaking and binding it over your knee. 
Now take a stick about 5 or 6 feet long, 
sharpen one end and run it into the peak. If 
you have tile or brick on hand tie two pairs, 
using about 18 to 20 feet of binder twine. 
Hang these over the top and wrap the string 
around this stick, I should have said these 
tile, or any other weights used, should be 
Pound 
the stick down, and with lath sharpened on 
one end and notched on the other, pin all 
loose bundles near the peak te the stack. 
Such stacks will withstand heavy winds and 
any amount of rain and will not. turn aha 
during damp weather. 

It is well to rake off the stack wiecs 
wooden litter rake, for loose grain hanging 
on the ontside of the stack will interfere 
with the proper shedding of water. The rake 
will also draw the straw spears of the bundles 
straight, making them less penetrable to 
water. 





CHAMPION CHESTERS 
EUGENE D. FUNK, ILLINOIS 

We had a carioad of Chester Whites run- 
ning in the feed lot after the cattle. They 
were all pure-bred Chesters. September 23 
we shipped all but the six we reserved for 
the show. The carload sold for $7.60, just 
15 cents. over the market that day, and the 
highest price that hogs have brought since 
1903 and the highest price in September since 
1902. The six barrows ran in the feed lot 
until a few days before’ shipping to the Inter- 
national. 

We fed them a little extra corn besides 
what they picked up after the cattle. We 
find the Chester White makes a remarkably 
good hog to run after cattle. He is not too 
lazy to get out of the way of the caitie, nor 
does he possess the roving disposition that 
some breeds have, making it necessary to pen 
them up in order to get them fat. Our six 
barrows won. nine -premiums this year, in- 
cluding two aire foar rete. ‘two sec- 
onds and one third. 3 
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European Farming That Pays 
Some Observations is England, France and Belgium by an lowa Stockman—Good Roads the Rule but 


Expensive—-Farmers Pay High Rent for Land-—Old Country Stockmen Are Expert Feeders--- 
Splendid Draft Horses---Large Yields of Small Grain-—-By William Crownover, Iowa 


OOD roads were the first thing 

that attracted my attention. 
England has the best roads of 
any country I visited. The 
roads are very narrow, never 
wider than for two carts to 
pass easily. I should think 
they are about 20 feet wide on the main 
thoroughfares, Many of the roads are only 
wide enough for one vehicle, with passing 
places every 40 to 80 rods. These roads are 
built with a blue flint-like rock, hauled from 
quarries sometimes six to eight miles, with 
traction engines. Four to six loads are piled 
by the roadside, and men with hammers break 
them into pieces about the size of a hen’s 
egg. They are then put on the road and a 
preparation that looks like asphalt is poured 
over the broken stone. The stone is then 
rolled down with heavy rollers, leaving it as 
smooth as asphalt paving. 

Road taxes are very high. Every person 
who owns a vehicle, whether of lawful age 
or not, pays a cash road tax. A gentleman 
informed me that he was paying £8, or $40, 
of our money road tax on 200 acres he was 
renting, and that the landlord was paying 
about the same amount. 


Leading Fieid Crops 





The crops are wheat, oats, barley, beets, 
carrots, turnips and beans. The fields are 


dairy cattle. They are of a very good beef 
type also. Dehorning is not practiced and, 
of course, one animal has to suffer when 
cornered by another. 

The milking is done in some localities by 
the men and others by the women. The 
hand separator is used everywhere, the 
cream kept in the cooling cellar and churned 
every day by one of the maids. She has a 
low wooden tub about 8 inches high. She 
puts the cream into this and stirs it with her 
hand round and round until the butter is 
separated from the milk, which takes only a 
short time. It is then washed, salted and 
made into prints ready for market day. 

The cows in winter time ate kept in the 
barn and never exposed to any severe weather. 
Their ration is good hay, beets, turnips, warm 
bran or meal mashes. The American stock 
breeder is handicapped for lack of careful, 
expert herdsmen. We could pay the wages if 
we could get the men. 

There should be more young men to fit 
themselves for flockmasters and managers of 
pure-bred stock farms. There is no more 
honorable position nor no place that requires 
any more skill than stock breeding or farm- 
ing to make 10% on $150 land. 

I was at a loss to know how the Huropean 
farmer paid $15 an acre rent, but when I 
came to buying his products at the price I 
had to pay to get good animals, I soon dis- 








LOADING GRAIN IN THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY IN ILLINOIS 


Small grains, cut with a self-binder, will probably be loaded in the old-fashioned ' 


way for many years to come. 
method of loading by machinery. 


Probably some inventive genius will some day devise a 
Several attempts have already been made, but-.up to 


date the man and the pitchfork lift most of the bundles from the shock to the wagon. 


divided usually in four to ten-acre lots. A 
rotation of crops is strictly followed. There 
is but a small percentage of the land in crops, 
compared to pastures and hay lands, as dafry- 
ing and stock raising are the main industries. 
Roots and bran are the main stock foods, 
with a little chopped oats, beans or barley 
mixed. Oil cake’is bought and ground as 
used on the farm. A six-acre lot produces 
an enormous amount of roots, which are 
pulled and piled up in a row on one side of 
the field 3 or 4 feet high, covered with a 
little straw and 4 inches of dirt, which pro- 
tects them from freezing through the winter. 
From this they are taken and used as wanted. 
The wheat is taken to the mill and ground 
into flour and bran only, and bran resembles 
rolled oats and is far superior to our Ameri- 
can bran. American milling machinery 
has been introduced, but ndét satisfactorily to 
the farmer. He says it spoils his bran. 
Nearly all farmers rent their lands, paying 
from 16 to 50 shillings per acre, or $4 to $13 
in our money, x 

Dairying is carried on quite extensively. 
The Guernseys and Devons are the leading 


~ 
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covered how it was done. The show rings 
in England are very educational. Every 
county has an association which is open to 
the kingdom for competition. They take 
more interest in showing than any other 
people. Every man will be out with his 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs and chickens. Their 
shows are run on the square and the man 
with one animal stands just as good a chance 
to win as any lord or king if his animal is 
worthy. 


Some French Horse Shows 


I attended the Paris horse show, which is 
held in one of the old world’s fair buildings, 
a very large building, but not so well ar- 
ranged as our building at Chicago. But they, 
have a very good show. They also have only 
agricultural attractions and nearly all horses. 
At Paris and Mortagne the classes of breeds 
do not equal those of England, for there 
are several draft breeds of horses in France. 
The Percherons, French Draft or Boulounaise, 
Nivernais, Bretons and Ardennes; the first 
five mentioned, are the heaviest horses and 
are of about one type and are the kind that 





the Frenchman wants. He hauls light loads 
and drives on a trot, and has, by careful 
breeding, developed a-horse to his taste. But 
for weight shifters, the average horse in 
France is not to be compared to the draft 
horses of England or Belgium. 

The Americans are buying their heaviest 
and strong-boned horses and it is a very 
hard matter to get enough horses with bone, 
as you will notice from the importations; 
but the Frenchman is right when he says 
the heaviest bone is not the best bone. It 
is the bone that is hard and clean, with com- 
pact texture, with pasterns and joints to 
stand the work and keep sound, and when 
he has that he has enough. But for an edu- 
cational show our International surpasses all 
shows for all breeds of horses. Cattle, sheep 
and swine are exhibited, both in the breeding 
and market classes. It gives us the best 
examples of pure-bred animals and cross-bred 
animals side by side, fitted for the block. 


Interesting Beigian Agriculture 


A few hours’ ride and I was in Belgium. 
I was received with the same courteous treat- 
ment as before, and I suppose for the same 
purpose, for Europeans think Americans are 
made of money and have come there to 
spend it and, of course, they are looking for 
their snare. 

This country is as level as a floor. They 
use ditches for fences and to drain the land 
they are dug about 4 feet deep and nearly 
half full of water. The soil compares with 
the black loam, and is very productive, and 
in a high state of cultivation. Wheat, oats, 
barley and rye are their crops, which are in 
England all called corn. Root crops grow 
abundantly. They follow crop rotation and 
have only small fields or strips running 
through of different crops side by side, which 
are reversed the next year. 

While I was passing fields of wheat and 
barley, the strongest I ever saw grow, I 
inquired as to the estimated yield of such a 
crop. I was informed the wheat would yield 
70 to 75 bushels per acre, and the barley 85 
to 90 bushels per acre. Climatic conditions 
are very favorable to the growing of small _ 
grains. The seasons are long and cool. They 
do not have the hot sun with heavy dews. 
The straw is strong, bright and free from 
dust. Dairying is carried on extensively and 
cheese is manufactured. 

They are good stock breeders of horses, 
cattle and swine, while swine breeding in 
Europe is hardly worth mentioning compared 
to the United States. For the hog and corn 
crib go together and what we call corn they 
do not have. Their horses have made their 
way to the American market, but few of the 
good specimens have come over. I think 
they are producing some of the greatest draft 
horses in the world. They are moving as 
great a load as the Shires in England and 
are fat, but they have a slow movement and 
some very large heads, which is not desirable 
with the Americans. The mixture of celors 
is also objectionable, but I don’t think it 
should be, as you never see a good horse 
with a bad color. 





Handling Cream Through a Store is to 
be discouraged on every hand. It begets the 
same conditions that prevail in the handling 
of country butter. 
























Rural telephones 
should be as high 
grade instru- 
ments as the 
Standard ‘‘Bell"’ 
Telephones—dist- 
ances are longer in rural service 
and reliable apparatus is even more 
necessary than in the cities, where 
repairs can be made quickly. 
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are made by the manufacturers of 
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Apples Make Fair Progress 


Advices from orchardists concern- 
ing the progress of the apple crop, 
with occasiona) references to other 
tree fruits, are fairly encouraging. 
The June drop appears to have been 
about normal or possibly less than 
average years. Increased spraying has 
been saving grace in many sections. 
The fruit has set well and barring un- 
foreseen conditions the 1909 apple 
crop should be fair but less than last 
year. 

In the sprayed orchards, the rav- 
ages of San Jose scale have been 
checked. Those who have neglected 
to care for the trees are paying the 
price by the loss cf the crop or the 
hope of gathering. cnly a very small 
percentage of it. Many references are 
made by correspondents of the late- 
ness of the crop and the evident in- 
jury to the trees, due to last summer's 
protracted drouth. Following are re- 
ports from various sections of the 
country: ‘ 

Heavy set of fall apples. Good set 
of winter, with some shortage of Bald- 
wins in orchards that bore last season. 
Light drop. Very dry and aphids are 
doing considerable injury.—[C. A. H., 
Lockport, N Y. 

There will be about 50% of a full 
crop; 10 to 15% more than last year. 
Quality not as good; not as much 
spraying as last year in this section.— 
[F. N., Lyons, N Y. 

The apple bloom in Dutchess county 
was a full average, followed by good 
setting. Considerable damage done by 
aphids, yet crop promises a good yield 
of fair quality—[W. H. H., Arling- 
ton, N Y. 

June drop heavy and apple crop will 
be below average. Baldwins did not 
blossom. Russets will yield better 
than other varieties. More than usual 
amount of spraying done, and aside 
from lice, no insects or fungus.—[F. 
G. G., Spencerport, N_Y. 

June drop was et some or- 
chards a total loss, and outlook for 
a crop of apples poor. Best sprayed 
orchards will have about one-quarter 
of acrop. Russet, Spy, King and fall 
apples will be best. Baldwins and 
Greenings are light; one-eighth of a 
crop, with a few exceptions.—{[C. ° 
M., Churchville, N Y. 

June drop was very light Or- 
chardists sprayed about as much as 
usual. Prospects poor for a good 
crop. Considerable damage from lice 
and insects.—[A. Y., Walworth, N Y. 

There was a good bloom -of all 
varieties except Baldwins. Weather 
has been favorable, but of late aphids 
have done much damage. I now es- 
timate our crop at 25% less than last 
year.—[F. B. F., Middleport, N Y. 


June drop about the same as usual. 
Half a crop expected in this section. 
Trees did not blossom, especially Bald- 


win.—[M. L. L., Casco, Me. 
The set of fruit is good. I sprayed 
once after blossoms fell and think the 


fruit is free from coddling worm 
Peach trees fruiting well. Pears a 
light crop.—[{W. Morse, Medway, 
Mass. 

Scarcely one-quarter of a crop. Very 
small bloom; injury by late frosts and 


dry weather caused many to drop.— 


[D. W. L., Epping, N H. 

Apple condition very poor in ents 
section June drop very heavy. and 
fruit set poorly.—[L. F. Rt, Hillsboro 


County, N H 

Some orchards are promising a good 
crop of apples, while others are fail- 
ures. Cherries are a good crop, also 
plums and pears. Strawberries have 
been abundant and extra fine.—[A. A. 
H., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Probability is that this county will 
ship about as many apples as last 
year; quality better. Fruit is now fair 
and free from worms. Progressive or- 
chardists are spraying thoroughly.—~ 


{G. H. W., Middlebury, Vt. 

June drop about as usual, and fruit 
set fairly well for amount, of  blos- 
soms. Everything now indicates half 
a crop. Orchardists have done more 
spraying than usual.—[W. x Pa 


South Hero, Vt 

June drop about as usual. Maiden 
Blush twigs bloomed very full, but set 
only 20% of crop. Jonathan sét fuil 
and dropped light. Ben Davis set well. 
Others that were not full last season 
are well filléd. Very little scab in 
Sprayed orchards. Looks promising 
for 50% of an apple crop. Although 
season is two weeks late, apples are 
fully as large as at the same time last 
season.—[J. M. B., Hamburg, Ia. 

June drop small. Drop followed the 
April freeze. Few apples came through 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





undamaged. Few apples in unsprayed 
orchards.—[C. H. D., arrens- 
burg, Mo. 

Not enough apples in this section to 
mention. Orchardists\who spray did 
so this year as usual.—[(W. B. L,, 
Kinmuady, Ill. 

No apples here to speak of. Not 
more than 10% of an average crop.— 
{J. R., Farmingdale, Ill. 

June drop, except Maiden Blush, 
about as usual. Crop generally light, 
with much less spraying than usual. 
A few well cared for orchards have 
fair crops. We have sprayed four 
times. Estimate crop 50 to 75%.—[J. 
F. J., Olney, Ul. 

June drop of apples light. Some trees 
need thinning, others have nothing. 
Generally speaking, crop is very light. 
Fruit growers ‘beginning to realize 
that spray is their only hope.—[G, W 
B., Bangor, Mich. 


Hop Yard Conditions Dubious 








While it is too early to predict 
what the 1909 hop crop will -be in 
bales, conditions which will govern 
the production are such as to warrant 
the assumption of a reduced yield. 
Reports indicate that there has been 
a reduced area of bearing hops in all 
the states. Oregon reports are espe- 
cially bearish. It seems evident that 
in addition to some reduction in acre- 
age, as the result of several years of 
low prices, weather and pests have 
made the situation almost acute. Last 
summer’s drouth, followed by winter 
and spring weather also unfavorable 
to hop growth, evidently resulted in 
great damage to the vines of that 
state. 

Washington reports are more prom- 
ising, while conditions in California 
appear to be quite normal, with the 
exception of a ‘possible reduction in 
acreage Gue to the several years of 
low prices. New York state evidently 
continues to reduce its hop area and 
the conditions are not altogether 
favorable for a full yield from -the 
bearing vines. 

Pests are reported throughout the 
hop districts of the country. Weath- 
er conditions seem to have been con- 
ducive to their propagation. Good 
weather from now until hop picking 
time may change the entire com- 
plexion of the industry. Proper cul- 
tivation and favorable weather may 
offset the reduced area, resulting in a 
heavy yield in place of a light yield 
and larger acreage. 

The output of beer as shown by the 
barrel tax in the May report of the 
commissioner of internal revenue de- 
creased about 70,000 barrels, com- 
pared with the same month a year 
ago. 

Appended hereto are a few char- 
acteristic reports from the various 
states: 

Cold weather and high winds have 
injured the vines. Looks like a small 
crop. My father and I have grown 
hops since 1856 on this farm. But we 
have never had so much trouble train- 
ing the vines as this year. Dealers 
complain of dirty picked hops. Why 
do they pay as much for dirty hops as 
clean hops?—{D. H. C., Lawyers- 
ville, N Y. 

Area smaller than last year. New 
yards survived the winter well, but 
there were many missing hills in the 
old ones. No disease shows at pres- 
ent. Many going out of hop raising. 
Dairying is supplanting that crop.— 
Cc. L. A., Schoharie, N Y. 

Acreage same as iast year. Roots 
rather weak. More missing hills 
than a year ago.- No disease noted. 
Do not look for a large yield.—[C. D. 
W., Cooperstown, N Y. 

Acreage much less than 1908; per- 
haps 8%. Not many missing hills in 
the newer yards, but many in the 
older ones. Owing to high winds it 
has been difficult to keep vines on the 
poles. Rust in some yards. No 1908 
hops in Madison growers’ hands.— 
{L. R. B., Solsville, N Y. 

Roots came through the winter in 
bad shape. Many missing hills. 


Vines show a weak, unhealthy 
growth, because of drouth and cold 
wind. Area of bearing plants. is 


about the same as last season and the 
prospects for yield are not more than 
50% compared with a year ago.— 
{Ss. T. D., Rickreall, Ore. 

Few acres_of hops here and they 
are rather backward. Vines small and 
yield will hardly be worth considering. 
Parts of Lane county the same. way. 
[J. H. 8, Douglas County, Ore. 

Reduction of about 10% in acreage. 
Roots did not survive the winter well. 
In Lynn county the missing hills were 
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50% of the tetal acreage. Vines do not 
show very vigorous growth, excepting 
in a few localities. Lice and red 
spider showing up in large num- 
bers. Some yards will not a aad 
10% of last season’s crop.—[C. C. C 
Brownsville, Ore. 

Few missing hilis and vines show a 
good growth. Many lice and red 
spiders showing up.—([B. S. F., Sum- 
ner, Wash. 

Acreage 10% smaller than last year. 
Old yards in poor shape. New ones in 
better condition. Vines in small yards 
not even reaching the twine. I attrib- 
ute conditions to drouth and winter- 
killing. ‘Do not think there possibly 
can be more than 60% of a crop. Bids 
now at 15e for 1909 contracts.—[J. W., 
Salem, Ore. 

Bearing vines one-fifth of gast year's. 
Many missing hills, possibly three- 
quarters, and new roots are not thrifty. 
Vines look weak and will not produce 
much. Weather is cold and cutworms 
abundant.. There is also a grub or 
beetle retarding the growth.—[C. F., 
Dundee, Ore. 

Acreage avout the same as last year, 
or one-quarter less than two years ago. 
Roots did well. No new ones set out. 
Vines look well, but about a month be- 
hind, on account of weather. Expect 
two-thirds of a crop. Hop lice appear- 
ing.—[F. A. 8., Oakland, "Ore. 

Hop area 25% less than in 1908. 
Many fields abandoned. Missing hills 
not replanted. Vines are healthy, but 
cold, dry weather retarded growth. 
Yield will be less than a year ago. 
Old hops selling for 11 and 15c offered 
on. contract for new crops. Reports 
say that contracts have been made at 
20c.--[W. M, H., Turner, Ore. 

About 209: of the acreage plowed 
up since last season. Acreage last year 
28,000; this year 20,000. Yield in 1908 
is 90,000 bales. I think ‘a good esti- 
mate of this season would be 50% less, 
or 45,000.. I have been a good-grower 
for many years. Late frosts and lack 
of moisture may have played havoc 
with most of the yards in the valley.— 
[G. 0. &., Salem, Ore, 

Hop area 50% less than two years 
ago. Yards backward, on account of 
weather. Hop lice plentiful.. Grow- 
ers discouraged and many plowed up 
their yards this spring. “Contractors 
offering 15 to 16c for 1909 crop. ~Few 
old hops left—[W. D. C.,° Puyallup, 
Wash. 

Only four acres of hops now in 
King county. The red spider drove us 
out of business.—[J. W. S., Kent, 
Wash. 

Crop in this state much lighter than 
last season. Probably 15% less acre- 
age. Contract price 15¢ a pound for 
— crop.—[W. J. M:, Watsonville, 

al. 

Roots survive the winter finely. New 
roots doing well. Vines show vigorous 
growth and no disease. Hot wave ac- 
companied by high north wind’ on 
June did some damage, but fine 
weather since is making good all loss. 
Acreage is about 90% of 1908. We‘ex- 





Mark West, Cal. a 
Onion Review and Outlook 


At this halfway point between the 
Texas onion crop, which has been 
marketed, and the new crop which is 
approaching .harvest time, a squint 
into the past may help to get a better 
focus on the future. Chronically the 
Texas onion crop comes first. With 
enthusiasm for his state and for the 
crop in which he is interested, Matt 
Russell of Riverdale farm, Cotulla, 
Lasalle county, Tex, gives the follow- 
ing general as well as specific infor- 
mation concerning the Texas crop: 

“The bottom lands along the Nueces 
river extending to Carrizo Springs in 
Dimmit county to the west along the 
Rio Grande river in Webb county 
above Laredo and also to the south 
comprises the Bermuda onion belt of 
southwest Texas. Seven years ago it 
was discovered that this territory 
would produce onions, the flaver 
of which surpasses the imported 
Bermuda onions. From a few 
acres the industry is grown to 
the present proportions of 2650 car- 
loads for the season. The 1909 crep 
is gathered from 2800 acres. Many 
crops yield more than 2500 bushel- 
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crates to the acre. How much avail- 
able land there is for onion produc- 
tion is unknown. 

“These onions grow well around 
Laredo and also 56 miles south and 
40 miles west. No fertilizer is used. 
Lands which have been planted in on- 
ions six years average nearly a car- 
load to the acre this year, These lands 
ay the river range in price from $15 
to $25 to the acre. Of course we irri- 
gate, using Nueces water. We are 470 
feet above the sea level with the Gulf 
of Mexico 125 miles to the east. We 
sow the onion seed in September and 
October, transplant in November and 
December, cultivate the crop in mid- 
winter, harvest the latter part of 
March. Shortly after the middle of 
April the rush shipment season is on. 
By June scarcely a crate is available in 
the territory. The 1907 crop was 900 
ears, 1908 crop 1900 cars, 1909 crop 
2650 cars.” 

Texas onions came into sharp com- 
petition this year with Bermuda on- 
jons and marketing conditions were 
not altogether satisfactory. Reports 
from some of the growers appear in 
connection with this art'cle. 

e onion crop in the northern 
states, according to advices at hand, is 
progressing rather satisfaetorily. While 
there has been damage by maggots 
and floods or drouth, according to the 
scction of the country, the loss as a 


flow by heavy rains.—[J. M. D., Chur- 


ubusco, Ind. 

Onion crop generally backward on 
account of too much rain. Our own 
crop is looking better than most, but 
not as good as iast year.—[A. M. 
Todd Co, Kalamazoo County, Mich. 

Crop looks very well. Many weeds 
on acount of much. rain. Crop hag 
made a satisfactory growth and with 
favorable weather prospects are for a 
fair crop.—[H. W. C., Wellington, O. 

Onions look well. Were washed 
some by early rains. I think the crop 
an average.—[D. S. M., Unionville, O. 

Onion crop is looking very poorly 
with much damage done by maggots. 
Also heavy rains have washed out 
many plants.—[J. MeV. Lake 
County, O. 

In this section increase in acreage 
over last year will be 15 to 
Weather conditions have been favor- 
able and crop is doing finely. About 
the usual damage by maggots. No 
damage from hail, wind or floods.— 
[L. G. C., Canastota, N Y. 

Prospects for onions are 
Weather has been favorable 
look for a good crop.—T([B. 
Clyde, N Y. 

The onion crop has been greatly in 
need of rain. Greatly reduced 
yield threatened.—[L. H. Hallock, 
Orient, N Y. 

Weather fine. 


good. 
and I 
B., 


The present condi- 





THE MONEY CROP 


Not over 5% me 


at work. 
Don't look for heavy yield.—[{W. 
c., North Amherst, 

Conditions excellent 
very rapid the last week in 
Sets are heavy.—[A. 8S. & A. 
Bradstreet, Mass. 


The onion situation is the worst for 
plowing 
At this time not over 
60% of a normal crop expected, due 
The set 
W., 


ten years and many are stil! 
them under. 


partly to cold, dry winds. 
onions are a good crep.—[B. M. 
Hampshire County, Mass. 


Some pieces badly thinned by mag- 


gots. Onions improved in last two 
weeks and, as a whole, are looking 
well.—[C. N., Montague, Mass. 


While there are some good pieces 


of onions there are equally as many 
poor ones. Crop hardly up to aver- 
age.—[J. P., Hatfield, Mass. 


Cranberries Made Good Start 


While too early to talk of the 
berry yield, indications are that 








Growers report the promise 
bloom and a comparative absence 
insects and disease. 
reported by worms and a 
frost in a few localities. 
however, appear to have wintered well 


little 


and growth 
June. 
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the 
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of a full 
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VAGARIES OF THE CIGAR LEAF PLANT 


Pfobably there is no plant of wide commercial importance which varies so much in the shape, 
The accompanying picture shows seven leaves taken from a Con- 


ture-and quality in general as leaf tobacco, 
The Sumatra was first planted 


necticut valley farm. The seed planted was Connecticut Sumatra. 
The first leaf on the left is of the “crumple” 

When cured it was dark and proved a poor burner. 
The quality, both as to texture and 
The fourth, while a large leaf, having ample area for cutting wrappers, is 
That is, it lacked burning qualities. Fifth is known as Belgian leaf, and from its shape 
Sixth, likewise an abnormal type, cured thin and lacked elasticity. 


and thence taken to New England. 
being cured. 
ideal wrapper leaf. 
color, is well. known to 
of the “asbestos” type. 
is unfit for wrappers. 


Second is a green leaf. 
Being very broad, there is little waste at the point. 
the trade. 


leaf and of little value to the cigar maker. 


whole is probably not more than us- 
nal. With a somewhat increased acre- 
age. and small percentage of aban- 
jJoned fields, the outlook is for a 
generous crop. This, however, may be 
entirely changed by hail, pests and 
other unfavorable conditions. 

With 1800 acres of onions we raised 
2200 cars this season and shipped 1700 
in April and May, a few cars in March 
and some this month. What have gone 
out in the last four or five weeks have 
hardly returned the money that the 
crates cost. What went in April and 
May brought fair prices considering 
long freight haul and high rates. In- 
dustry is overdone, boom statements 
published in newspapers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.—[T.-C. N., La- 
redo, Tex. 

No more increase in the last two or 
three years. Varieties raised were 
Yellow Bermuda and Red Creole.—T[A. 
H., Engle, Tex. 

_. We shipped 22,500 bushels of onions, 

0% being Crystal Wax Bermuda on- 
ions, the balance yellow or white. 
About 85 crates planted here. Area 
increasing 30% avyear. Prices ranged 
trom 60 cents to $1.75 per bushel f ob 
shipping stations. Average about 90 
— this year.—[E. H. C., Falfurias, 


There has.been much rain, but be- 
ing well distributed through the month, 
has done very little damage to onions. 
The crop never looked better at this 
vine <9 the year.—[C. S. S., Kendall- 

e nd 


Wet weather has been favorable for 
bt growth, but onions are looking 


Some fields damaged by over- 





tions promise a big crop.—[J. J. W., 
Canastota, N Y. 

Onions are farther advanced than 
usual, but very thin in places. The 
onion maggot doing some damage to 
the crop. in spots.—[Jordan Bros, 
Wayne County, N Y. 

Onion growth excellent. Prospects 
good for full crop.—[S. D. Woodruff 
Sons, New Haven County, Ct. 

On the whole, onions are looking 
very poor and much in need of rain. 
Commencing to turn white on account 
of lowery blast. Prospects not at all 
encouraging.—[L. K. W., Greens 
Farms, Ct. 

Onion fields in very fair condition 
and promise more than an average 
crop. Some pieces are very good.— 
[A. M. L., Montague, Mass. 

Onion crop, as a rule, is poorly 
stocked, although there are some very 
good pieces. Crop has done well the 
past two weeks.—/[F. S. R., Hadley, 
Mass. 

A little dry, but onions are showing 
up well. Not much damage from 
thrip, but too early to estimate the 
crop.—[E. S. P., Northampton, Mass. 

There will be a few good crops, but 
many that look rather poor.—-[B. W. 
C., Hadley, Mass. 

Onion crop in this section not very 
satisfactory. Maggot and cutworm 
have done some damage. Otherwise 
growth is fair, but prospects for a 
large yield not good.—[A. H. S., Chic- 
opee, Mass. 

Onions are growing well. Acreage 
large but crop is backward. Late 
planting is thin and nearly every field 
has bad spots where worms have been. 





color, tex- 


in Florida 


variety, thin and brittle after 
The third is an 


Seventh is a freak 


Follow- 
of the 


and show a healthy growth. 
ing are reports from some 
bogs: 
Cranberry buds are fine and indi- 
cate a full bloom early in July. No 
fungus of any kind yet. Will com- 
mence spraying in a day or two.—T[A. 
Cc. 3., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Prospects are for an average bloom 


in my  vicinity—[E. J., Horners- 
town, N J. 

Crop not far enough advanced to 
speak with accuracy of promised 


yield. 
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berries are setting well. Whether 
recent extreme heat has injured the 
plants is not yet determined. Frost 
in June did damage in Pemberton and 
floods at Wading River.—{R. & W., 
Hammonton, N J. 

Prospects better than for some years. 

The bloom is now full and the crop 
outlook is very good at this time. 
[M. M. C., Williamstown, N J. 

Outlook for cranberries in this vi- 
d. Plants are budding out 
‘ot many insects at present. 
{H. A. R., South Wi Mass. 

Late in blossoming; not quite in full 
bloom: Bogs in general bid fair for a 

crop. Very little frost or worms, 
R. A. E., South Hanson, Mass. 

Cranberries began to blossom about 
June 29. Can't tell set of fruit for a 
month later. Growth is normal. In- 
sects as plentiful as usual. Frost in- 
3 not over 5%.—{W. F. M., West 

stable, Mass. 

Cranberry prospects look good. 
Frost did some damage, but the gen- 
eral outlook is excellent. No damage 
from worms so far.—{B. C. 8., Mid- 
dieboro, Mass. 

Some bogs in bloom, but most of 
them are still in bud. Frosts did some 
damage and now we are threatened 
with drouth. Some of the ditches be- 
ing filled now. No insects thus far. 
{¥F. A. D., Bast Carver, Mass, 

Some injury from frosts and army- 
worms. Fruit worm yet to come. 
[s. C. C. F., East Carver, Mass. 

Bogs wintered well and are planning 
for a good crop. W plentiful. 
Plants looking good at this time.—([G. 
P. L., East Carver, Mass. 

Crop promises good now, but too 
early to tell much about it.—[J. H. C., 
Warmouthport, Mass. 

Present condition of the buds prom- 
ises a heavy yield. There was a heavy 
bloom and the plants have thus far es- 
caped frost damage. Barring blight 
and worms, it is reasonable to expect 
@ good crop this year.—[J. W. F., 
Cranmoor, Wis. 


Ohio Short of Sauerkraut 
M. 








Predictions of a kraut shortage are 
being made in and around Fremont 
and Clyde, in the northern part of the 
state; the recognized kraut section. 
Hundreds of acres of land around 
Clyde and Fremont, prepared for cab- 
bage, have been planted with corn be- 
cause the wind, sand and heavy rains 
have killed the young cabbage. One 
dealer received an order from an east- 
ern firm to ship 100,000 cabbage plants, 
but the dealer could not sbip one. One 
Clyde company heard of 100,000 cab- 
‘bage plants for sale in Wisconsin and 
were so anxious for them that they 
bought them by wire. 

The examination of the dairy herds 
at the state institution for tuberculosis 
has been completed by Dr Paul Fisch- 
er, state veterinarian. Twenty-four 
cows were killed at the Xenia soldiers’ 
and sailors’ orphans’ home, four at 
the Dayton state hospital, three at the 
Massillon state hospital, one at Wil- 
berfore university and 50 at the insti- 
tution for feeble-minded. 


Poultry at State Fair 


JACOB DEAN, MEMBER IN CHARGE 








The Ohio state fair be held in 
Columbus, August 30 to September 3, 
promises to eclipse any former expo- 
sition held in the state, gigantic as 
they have formerly been notwithstand- 

Years of untiring effort and 
study have enabled this to reach to 
the highest pinnacle, and with the 
‘iberal premiums amounting to the 
gum of $50,000 and governing rules 
and regulations judiciously adopted to 
expedite business, ‘the fair has been 
strengthened and boidly stands ma- 
jestically above all similar expositions. 
The benefits of such an exposition are 
too varied to be here enumerated and 
should be taken advantage of by every 
farmer, stock raiser, horticulturist 
and orchardist of the state. Replete 
as it is, in all departments, the hot- 
est contest promises to be in the poul- 
try _department, with 14 different 
classés and 466 different premiums, 
amounting in the aggregate to $1500. 
Biddy will certainly carry off her 
share of the honors. The American 


Standard of Perfection, as revised by 

the American poultry association, will 

“be the guide for the judges in award- 

ing the premiums. Now for a strong 

pull, a steady pull, and a pull alito- 

oeher for a grand and magnificent 
ir 





Color Affects Apple Sales 


WESTERN APPLES FAVORED IN EASTERN 
MARKETS—SOME DULL-COLORED CHOICE 
VARIETIES-—PREMATURBE PICKING HARBM- 
FUL—RBEMEDIES—BY GEORGE T. POWELL, 
NEW YORK 


The extent to which our eastern 
markets are being captured by the 
exceedingly showy and high-colored 
red apples of the northwest is causing 
eastern fruit growers to wonder and 
question how they are going to meet 
this increasing competition. The ap- 
ples from Washington, Oregon and 
Colorado are being bought by all the 
best fruiterers, restaurants and hotels 
in preference to eastern grown appies, 
solely because of their finer color, 
better grading and packing. 

Customers universally select apples 
that are red and of the highest color, 
fancying that they are better. In 
shipping applies to the foreign mar- 
kets. the red-colored varieties gener- 
ally command the highest prices, yet 
some of the green and yellow-colored 
varieties represent the very highest 
flavor and other high qualities. 

Among these are Rhode Island 
Greening, which has few superiors 
for general culinary uses. The Fall 
Pippin is a variety of exceedingly fine 
flavor when allowed to obtain its rich 
golden yellow. The Swaar, which is 
passing out of cultivation, can hardly 
be equaled by any variety, and where 
the trees are open pruned, so the 
foliage may get the full benefit of 
the sun, the tinge of delicate blush 
that mingles with the yellow, gives 
the highest quality in delicious flavor 
that can be met or realized in any 
variety. Grimes Golden is another of 
the yellow-colore:| varieties of very 
choice flavor, ani Newtown Pippin 
represents one of the best in selling 
value, whether it be of the the yellow 
or the green type. 

The question now being asked is, 
how can eastern apple growers meet 
this increasing western competition. 
In Oregon a recent sale of a small 
orchard not exceeding 200 acres was 
made at $200,000 above its original 
cost, and numbers of orchards are 
being sold at $3500 or more an acre. 
Investors are beginning to be inter- 
ested In such transactions In land, and 
are asking for information and ad- 
vice in relation to investing money in 
New York state cheap farms for agri- 
culture. The first question asked is: 
“Why do not the apples of New York 
have better color?” 

City or other investors will need to 
be carefully advised in this direction. 
Because applies ruled so high in 
price last year it will not be wise to 
rush into the business on the basis of 
the fancy prices that Oregon apples 
have brought in our eastern markets. 
The eastern fruit grower will have to 
change his ideas and his entire prac- 
tice and methods before he can ever 
hope to check the lead and hold that 
the western orchardists already have 
upon our markets. Methods of cul- 
ture will have to be changed and im- 
proved; different pruning studied and 
applied, more thorough spraying, and 
the fruit allowed to hang on the trees 
longer to bring out the finer color 
desired. 

The practice of picking apples be- 
fore the color is anywhere near de- 
veloped and before the fruit is prop- 
erly matured in order to rush the 
apples upon an early export market, is 
ruinous to the reputation of New 
York apples. The severest condemna- 
tion should be pronounced upon those 
fruit growers who follow this prac- 
tice in order to get a little start of 
their neighbors in sending their fruit 
in unfit condition upon an early mar- 
ket. There should be a system of 
inspection and official authority to 
seize such fruit and dump it at the 
docks, rather.than to allow it to go 
out of the country, or to be used in 
our local markets to the injury of the 
reputation of New York apples and 
to menace the health of the con- 
sumers of such fruit. 

That apples of the 





very highest 


MAKING THE MOST OF FRUIT 





color may be produced on New York 
soil, there is not the least doubt. At 
Orchard farm we have started upon 
a line of work “which is to cover a 
period of seven years to prove some 
of these points. We will give an ac- 
count of the methods that are being 
used in this work, which is of special 
and vital importance to the apple 
growers of New York state. 


Canning for Home and Market 


J. CG. M’AULIFFE, GEORGIA 








With the advancement of fruit cul- 
ture in the southern states, especially 
in Georgia, the problem of saving the 
ripe fruit has been an intricate propo- 
sition te people who knew virtually 
nothing of the art of home canning. 
For a century only the well-to-do 
people feasted on good things from 
field and garden during winter be- 
cause the other folk in less pleasant 
circumstances could not afford to put 
up fruit and vegetables Now dhe 
tables are turned, and canned goods 
furnish a great amount of the food 
of the working man during the win- 
ter, However, until recently the 
canned goods offered for sale were of 
inferior quality, and it is somewhat 
doubtful if one-tenth of those solid 
in the south up to five years ago were 
of standard grade. 

The change brought about by home 
canning has been great. The home 
product proved to be better than the 
goods brought from elsewhere, and 
the demand for them has increased 
correspondingly. The small cost of 
canning outfits has enabled scores of 
farmers to put up canneries largo 
enough to supply the local demands, 
and the profits from the business have 
been nothing short of prodigious. 

One of the first instances of this 
kind to,come to the attention of the 
writer was in the little town of Thom- 
son, where the Elberta peach is raised 
extensively. The plant was a co-op- 
erative one, and turned out immense 
quantities of the canned goods, in- 
cluding much unfermented fruit juice. 
The concern developed into a large 
one, which was eventually absorbed by 
a stock company. 

The next was that of Will Phillips 
of Columbia county. -Mr Phillips re- 
turned from the Spanish-American 
war more or less unable to do any 
active work, but he started a can- 
nery, beginning with about $100 cap- 
ital, all told, including his first sup- 
piy of cans. The plant has grown to 
where thousands of cans are supplied 
to merchants throughout the terri- 
tory. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments coniing under my personal ob- 
servation was in Baldwin county. F. 
W. Hendrickson came from Ohio ten 
years ago and settled on an old farm. 
He planted peach trees, began to cul- 
tivate vegetables, and incidentally 
started a small cannery. During the 
past season he canned tomatoes and 
peaches by the thousand cans; sells 
them without much trouble at a great 
profit. Prices so secured are very much 
larger than could be obtained by ship- 
ping the fruit under ordinary condi- 
tions. During the past season, 
through the efforts of the Georgia 
correspondent of American Agricul- 
turist, Mr Hendrickson was induced to 
try canning sweet potatoes. He put 
up 5000 cans, which netted him highly 
satisfactory returns. This case dem- 
onstrates conclusively what can be 
done in the south by a man of. de- 
termination. Mr Hendrickson has es- 
tablished for himself an enviable rep- 
utation in the community. He has 
invested in his work machinery and 
supplies to the value of ‘$500. 

One of the more recent enterprises 
in the way of canneries is a stock 
company organized to do business at 
Augusta. .This city is the center of 
one of the greatest trucking com- 
munities of the south, and heretofore 
immense quantities of produce have 
been allowed to go to waste on ac- 
count of absence of a local cannery. 
The new concern purposes to can to- 
matoes and sweet potatoes by the tow, 
to say nothing of other vegetables, 








is depending entirely upon the 
farmers of the surrounding territory 
to supply it, mostly under contracts. 

Another feature of the canning 
business, or rather a business that can 
be operated in connection with can- 
neries, is that of unfermented fruit 


force, the sale of unfermented fruit 
juices is encouraged. The sale of this 
product in its pure state is exception- 
ally easy, and brings splendid prices. 
There is no doubt that prohibition will 
prove an exceptionally good thing for 
the fruit growers who will enter into 
the work. 

The great good that can come of 
the movement is to lead to _ better 
things to eat in the country 
and above all it will give to home - 
ple the best grade there is to eat. The 
advantages offered in the south are 
numerous, the greatest being the op- 
portunities for home trade, but there 
is another of little less value, and that 
is the unending season in which the 
canneries can be kept in operation. The 
first goods to be canned would prob- 
ably be early tomatoes, or peaches, 
followed by pickles and the great pro- 


fusion of stuff available in midsum- 


mer. The coming of winter brings 
sweet potatoes, the field being almost 
unlimited in this particular. 





Frame for Hauling Tobacco 


4. FRANELIN SHULL, CLARK OOUNTY, 0 





The illustration shows a convenient 
and a time-saving frame for hauling 
tobacco after it is on the lath. It con- 
sists of two pairs 
of rails just far 
enough apart to 
bear the lath, 
that is, about 4 
feet,-out to out. 
A cleat’ serving 
as a flange is 
nafled to the 
outside of each 
to prevent the 
lath from  slip- 
Ping off tn either 
direction. The 
HAULING DEVICE details of its con- 

struction are 
shown in perspective in Fig 2.. These 
rails are supported by strips of %< 
inch iron running up from the bolster, 
which is a part of the framework. The 
distance between the upper and lower 
pairs of rails depends upon the hight 
of the tobacco which the land wilt 
produce. If the tobacco is not very 
tall there may be three pairs-of rails, 
one above the other, especially if a low 














wagon is used. There may be three 
pairs, anyway, if two men do the 
loading, one standing on the wagon 
in the middle of the frame. 

Since a lath is longer than the width 
of a standard wagon, it is necessary te 
bend the irons inward below the low- 

. est pair of rails. 
~— Then it is best te 
brace them, as in 

, Fig. 1, which 

shows the frame 

CONSTRUCTION DETAIL in diagram, as 
seen from the 

end. The rails may project as far be- 
hind the hind bolster as the strength 
of the rails or the stability of the 
frame will permit. At least two 
boards like the one at the top of Fig 
1, having cleats at the end, should be 
made to lay on top of the frame, fit- 
ting down over the flanges to prevent 
the frame from spreading in the jar- 
ring of hauling, and so letting the 
lath fall. The original of this illus- 
tration was a permanent arrangement 
on an old wagon that was not used for 
any other purpose. In this case the 
frons of the frame rested directly on 
the bolsters of the wagon and not on 
@ separate bolster. 





Homemade Bone Fertilizer 


treat bones so as to 


How may I 
make a fertilizer to apply 
farm?—{H. B., New York. ‘ 

Whether it would pay to go to the 
expense of preparing a fertilizers from 
bones, it is impossible to say because 
you do not state in what condition the 
bones are, whether they are fresh or 
old @Gried bones picked up after 
weathering for years. If the bones are 
fresh, they should be boiled to remove 
all the fat, which can then be used 
for soap making. In order to make 
the most out of them, they may be 
boiled in a solution of caustic potash 
or caustic soda and thus made to yield 
a larger proportion of soap. If the 
bones are very fresh there is a certain 
amount of meat, marrow and gelatin 
that would be useful in the form of 
soap for feeding poultry and pigs in 
connection with meal. 

Bones that have been boiled and 
also old bones are probably most 
economically buried just as they are 
without going to the expense of grind- 
ing or otherwise treating them before 
putting them in the soil. They are 
best applied to such permanent crops 
as asparagus, grapes, tree fruits and 
small fruits. In all cases they should 
be buried deeply enough to prevent 
being turned up again by the plow. 
The expense of burying need not be 
great, as quantities of a peck or more 
may be covered at convenient places 
in orchard or vineyard; and in mak- 
ing the asparagus bed, a layer of 
bones may be placed in the bottom of 
the deep furrows made prior to the 
formation of the bed. 

Almost none of the other advocated 
ways of treating bones on the farm is 
economically practical. Some are ex- 
pensive because they destroy part of 
the plant food in the bones; others 
because of the cost of labor even 
where one had the machinery to do 
the work. 


Pressing Forward 


Two forms of co-operative effort 
are tried here: Farm fire insurance 
and the telephone. The good roads 
question is agitating the farmers most 
of anything at present. Seven out af 
ten townships voted on hard road 
propositions, and each one carried in 
the affirmative. What the farmers of 
our county want is some good state 
laws and aid without too many frills 
and red tape. Heating plants and 
water systems are being installed In 
most of the modern farm homes. The 
abundance of natural gas that is found 
in drilling for oil fn this locality makes 
this a popular heat, and in most parts 
of the county natural drainage is 
good.—[S. 8S. Reinoehl, Crawford 
County, Til. ‘ 

We have splendid grave? roads here 
and take pride in keeping them in 
first-class condition—[Will Stone- 
breaker, De Kalb County, Ind. 

Gasoline engines are used quite gen- 
erally, but not extensively on the farm 
for threshing, grinding, drilling wells, 
etc. In the towns they are used for 
elevators, blacksmith shops, ete. A 
few windmiits still in use for grinding 
feed. The women of the farm usually 
have a sewing machine, wringer, 
washing machine; some have bread 
mixers, carpet sweepers and elevators. 
[L. W. Robbins, McCook County, 8 D. 

The tobacco growers fn this locality 
belong to the equity society. The 
grangers co-operate to some extent, 
but this is about the sum total of the 
co-operative effort in this locality. 
Farmers are pushing road improve- 
ments and putting them on the coun- 
ty—[James N. Hooper, Dearborn 
County, Ind. 

The farmers of this locality do not 
have as good gardens as they should. 
This county was originally all wheat, 
and a wheat farmer never raises 


on my 











BUSINESS NOTICE 


To kill potato bugs and to check 
blight use Bowker’s Pyrox. Sticks like 
paint. Cost 50c to $1 per acre. Mail 
eee to Bowker Insecticide Co, Boa- 
on, 
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much else. However, it is changing 
to mixed farming, and those whe won’t 
change will have to leave, as wheat is 
about done here—{W. L. Wilson, 
Otter Tail County, Minn. 

In this locality the women of the 
family are not as well supplied with 
labor-saving devices as the men. The 
machinery for outside operations is 
generally the first consideration. How- 
ever, the last few years have seen 
some improvement for the housewives. 
About one farmer in every ten has 
what would be called a good garden. 
The young farmers spend al! their 
time in the field. Gasoline engines are 
rather. scarce here, only one out of 
every 80 farmers having one.—[Benja- 
min Wylie, Boone County, Ia. 

Corn is planted here by first disk- 
ing, then listing and last planting 
with the horse planter. Planting in 
the open furrows after soil is warmed 
and the packing of the planter wheels, 
which firms the soil over the planted 
corn, insure the best stand and most 
rapid germination and early growth. 
Corn and alfalfa are our chief crops 
and are fed to cattle and hogs.—[W. 
Fryhofer, Riley County, Kan. 

Try threshing your seed peas with 
an old flail willed to you by your 
grandfather. Don’t get mad when the 
immature ones fail to thresh out; just 
feed them to the cows. If you have a 
large acreage adjust the threshing 
machine and use that.—[William Mc- 
Coy, Shawano County, Wis. 


Better Corn Propaganda 


PROF V. M. SHOESMITH 








It is a big movement—this to pro- 
mote more and better corn. A great 
many different factors have been at 
work furthering it, among which is 
the national corn exposition and the 
state corn shows. It is impossible to 
separate the influence of these several 
factors. Ohio. farmers are, of course, 
more interested in their state corn 
show and in increasing the yield of 
corn at home fhan in the national 
corn exposition. But there has been 
quite a sprinkling of farmers who have 
been interested in the national show 
and I think more are becoming inter- 
ested every year. 

I am not able to give any figures 
in regard to this, as the annual re- 
port of the exposition, which should 
be out at this time, has not yet come 
to hand. As far as I remember, there 
were between 530 and 75 exhibitors 
from Ohio with several hundred ex- 
hibits at the last Omaha show. It is 
believed the coming Ohio corn show 
will be a record-breaker—in fact, will 
be almost as complete as the national 
exhibition itself. 


Barn Pe ema Counts Much 


B. L. HATHAWAY, SCHUYLER COUNTY, N Y¥ 








In every-day work on one of the 
worst of old, worn farms I have ever 
kept before my mind the fact that 
until the land is friable and properly 
cultivated the question of available 
fertility is never solved. I find frcm 
an experience of many years that 
commercial fertilizer will only burn 
the crop unless the land is in condi- 
tion to hold moisture and unlock 
more stores of fertility where the ap- 
plied fertilizer is exhausted. Phos- 
Phates properly applied will start a 
crop nicely, often too nicely, and the 
result of a dry spell is that the grain 
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M MANAGEMENT 


and the feeding and return’ to the 
land all crops produced on the land, 
as well as using generous amounts of 
outside feeding stuffs. Following this 
theory means the careful saving of 
farm manures and the immediate ap- 
Plication to the land. 

Here all manure is used on the 
meadows, and is spread évery other 
day all winter, regardless of snow or 
other impediments. I believe that a 
good coat of manure, evenly and care- 
fully spread, will produce more hay 
than an application of commercial 
fertilizer, and with the aid of a large 
root growth give one an enormous 
amount of humus for the succeeding 
corn crop. 

In my own case it has taken long 
years of study and experience, to say 
nothing of countless experiments, to 
solve the problem of the best physical 
condition of the-land for results. Clay 
lands are plowed in the fall and bad 
spots receive special treatment, while 
every effort is made to secure the 
largest possible amount of humus in 
the soil, and the best possible condi- 
tion for holding moisture, and also 
the most thorough cultivation. It is 
these factors, humus, moisture and 
cultivation, that make for success in 
agriculture. Without the one we can- 
not secure the others, and all are in- 
terdependent and each absolutely 
necessary in successful crop produc- 
tion on any lands. 

Thus the first factors to secure for 
successful crop production on old 
lands are humus and friability, which 
means moisture and cultivation. With 
these fair crops are assured, but there 
are many small points that contribute 
to greater success. If land is sour or 
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fresh -from the swamp, iime or salt, 


or both, are  veneficial 

acidity and unlock the 
stores of latent fertility 
muck lands. If the grain is weak and : 
shows yellow on properly drained 

soils, a light application of nitrates 
will make much beter crops, but 
where humus is abundant the decay 
will. produce nitrogen, and the cost- 

liest of all elements will not be neces- 
sary to purchase. 

On potatoes an application of fer- 
tilizers strong in potash is generally 
beneficial, both broadcast and in the 
furrow, and will usually produce a 
fair crop if properly applied on lands 
not adapted to the crop. But here is 
a chance of failure when profit is con- 
sidered. As a rule, it is a poor chance 
to try potatoes commercially on laygds 
not adapted to the crop. 

To use the commercial grades prof- 
itably requires endless study and ex- 
periment, and while crops may be 
growr on ordinary soils and larger 
crops produced on good soil, we farm- 
ers who are working for the last pos- 
sible cent of profit must go slow in 
using money for commercial phos- 
phates. There is a much better chance 
for success where one feeds his land 
by first feeding his cattle. Then if 
he can secure a profit on his investe 
ment, which is not difficult and 
wholly within the knowledge and ex« 
perience of us all, he is sure that his 
fertilizer bill will be on the right side 
of the ledger. 

The successful use of 
fertilizer is, as it were, an advanced 
or higher course in agriculture, and 
opens an endless field for profitable 
study and experiment. 
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Delicious food 





‘Creates Appetite— 


Served in a Dainty Way 


Post Toasties 


Creates Appetite. 
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is a delicious food—the 
serving is up to you. 


The Taste Lingers” 





Sold by Grocers. 


Populer pkg., 100. 
Large Family size, 150. 





Postam Cereal Co., Lid. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 














The Potato 


se Potato Digger Dowden 










Simple, strong, always in order. Works in all 

oils, all depths, hillside and level. No cutting 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops. 


DOWDEN MFG. COMPANY 
977 Elm Street, Prairie City, la. U.6.A, 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The United States Cream Separators 


Lead the Separator procession in every particular 
The UNITEDSTATES make cream of any desired den- 
sity from twenty (20) to sixty (60) per cent. butter fat. 
Read what experts and users say :— 





Montana Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station. 4 
Bozeman, Mont., Feb. 8, 1909. 

This is to certify that the United 

States Separator that has been 

constantly in use here at the 

Dairy Building of the Montana 

Agricultural College has given us 

satisfaction, In light run- 
ning and durabili hind machine 
is strong and in s imming capa- 


city the No.5 that we have at 

the present time has skimmed as 

close as .02 of 1 per cent. taking a 
cent. cream. 


35 per 
? W. J. Elliott, Prof. of Dairying. 








Ohio State College. 
Columbus, O., April 20, 1907. 
The No. 6 U.S. Separatér in 
our laboratory with the low milk 
can is a great improvement. We 
have required it to take a thick 
cream over 40 per cent, fat and 
several times it has been over 50 
per cent. The test of the skimmilk 
is usually .01 to .02 per cent. fat. 
Iam | you still keep ups the 
solid frame and fine workmanship 
on the running parts, as com- 
petition with cheap machines is 
getting keen. 
John W. Decker,Prof. of Dairying. 








U. S. Separator, 





Everett, Washington, Jan. 8, 1907. 

I hereby ete that I tested a sample of cream and skimmili taken 
from Geo, Crocker’s U. S. Separator some time ago and the cream tested 
66 per cent. and skimmilk a little less than two one hundredths of one per 
cent. I will further state that I am not now, nor never was, agent for the 
F. J. Adkins, Buttermaker, Everett Creamery. 


Subscribed to and sworn to before me this 8th day of January, 1007. 
Thomas W. Cobb, Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, residing at Everett. 








We can furnish thousands of testimonials of like tenor. 
Send for“ U. S. Short Story” booklet, also Catalogue No. 6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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factory. Remember almost 


rthing depends upon the feed you give 
th the right kind of raw material for a 


properly balanced ration she will increase your 


G dairy profits. 


Particularly if you use 


Continental Gluten Feed 


the biggest factor in profitable dairying. 
Far superior-to any mixed feed made— 


47% of protein and fat. 


replaces cottonseed and linseed meals and is much cheaper. 
roducer than either— will keep indefinitely 
ing value in hot or cold weather —cheaper than corn 


greater milk 
of equal fe 


We guarantee it to contain 


A 
and is 


or oats— makes more butter better grade— finer quality than any 


mixed or repared feeds made. 
am comparative value with the best feeds and full 


s regarding Continental Gluten Feed. 
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Continental Cereal Co., 





Let us send you our tables 


Box 164, Peoria, Hil. 





CURES 
HEAVES 


PACKAGE 
wi cure any case 
funded. 


d on receipt. 
of price. Agente wanted, 
Write for descriptive booklet. 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
481 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA, 
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eo Beverly St., Soston, Mass. 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO”. 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES of th 
successfully treated with 
this NEW MEDY. 


-AN ABSOLUTE CURE 


for Moon Blindness, oo", b.4 

junctivitis and Cataract, Shyin: 

all suffer from diseased e erist will 

oe any horse owner that. his remed, 

lutely oures hetects of the ere, 

length of time the animal 

matter how many doctors have tried and failed, use 
VISIO,” use it under our GUARANTEE; your 

money potenaes & under directions it 

Goce r* atest AS i TT OO per PAY FOR 
ES LTS if 

postpaid on receipt of price, P visio Remedy 


Ass'n, Dept. A, 1933 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil 

















Distemper 


2 re. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, 


or express paid. 18 years’ 

. Send for booklet, 

Horse Troubles, 
DY ©0., Tole 























Farmers’ Own Goose 
Ne breed of geese has become so 
justly popular in replacing mongrels 
as the Toulouse. This breed’s leading 
characteristics are good laying, easy 


rearing, large size, quietness and 
ability to support itself on waste land 
at least two-thirds the year, 





Steps in Percheron Development 





A truly noble animal is the Perch- 
eron; were any. testimony needed to 
emphasize this statement, a glance at 
the splendid stallion pictured on the 
first cover page would prove final. It 
shows what advance has been made 
in the improvement of draft horses. 
In the following paragraphs Charles 
Cc. Glenn, secretary of the Percheron 
Registery company of Columbus, O, 
sets forth some of the most important 
steps that have been taken by Perch- 
eron breeders in the perfecting of 
their favorite horse. 

Percheron horses have been im- 
ported for many years in increasing 
numbers. Although at one time the 
combined number of all other draft 
breeds exceeded the number of 
Percherons, yet the records today dis- 
close the fact that the Percheron pre- 
dominates by a very large majority 
over all other draft breeds com- 
bined. 

There are a number of reasons for 
this. The breed has superiority in 
most qualities that go to make up an 
ideal draft horse. The perfect devel- 
opment of the Percheron is due to the 
simplest rules of breeding. Only the 
best stallions and the best mares have 
been used for breeding purposes since 
the early history of France. 

The French government has also 
aided by establishing. subsidies and 
passing laws requiring all stallions to 
be examined by government officials. 
The adoption of the stud book in 
France was another step in this de- 
velopment and an aid to perpetuating 
the purity of the breed. 

In France all Percheron stallion 
foals must be recorded in the stud 
book of the Societe Hippique Perch- 
eronne the year of their birth and all 
colts so recorded are branded by the 
society with the letters P S while they 
are by the side of their dam. 

In America the first stud book was 
organized in 1876, and in 20 years had 
recorded 16,000 or 18,000 animals, im- 
ported and American bred. Importa- 
tions have increased of late years to 
large proportions so that at the pres- 
ent time Percheron breeders in France 
are almost stripped of their best 
animals. 

To prevent the loss of so many good 
horses the French government has in- 
creased the subsidies to breeders and 
has, within the past three years, given 
hearty and liberal support to another 
large show of horses; the Great Cen- 
tral show at Paris. 

The Societe Hippique Percheronne 
has also given liberal prizes at its an- 
nual show. The association of which 
the writer is secretary, has also made 
offerings at this show in the shape of 
gold medals, competition. for which 
has been keen and spirited; the offer- 
ing being the means of bringing out 
the very best animals produced in the 
Percheron district. Pure-bred and 
grade Percheron horses predominate 
in every. draft horse breeding state. 


Reports from those states having stal- 
lion license laws show a greater -per- 
centage of all those licensed to be 
Percherons. 

The breeding of grade animals is, 
however, being generally discouraged; 
so much so that the association of 
which the writer-is the secretary posi- 
tively declines to accept for record 
any animal that cannot show by its 
lineage that it is of absolutely pure 
breeding. The use of grade stallions 
for breeding purposes is no longer 
mecessary and is discouraged by” all 
those interested in the breed. One 
state has gone so far as to refuse a 
license to a grade animal fer public 
service. The pure-bred costs no more 
to raise or to keep, yet he brings the 
highest price. 


Checks Soft Cheese Industry 


For several years the dairy division 
of the department of agriculture at 
Washington has been carrying on 
careful experiments in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheeses, such as Camem- 
bert, Roquefort and Neufchatel. At 
one time it appeared as though there 
were unusual opportunities in the 
manufacture of this class of cheeses 
in this country, but within the past 
two years. the industry has received 
something of a black eye. 

There are at least three contributing 
causes. In the first place the cli- 
matic conditions of America are such 
as to make the profitable production 
of Camembert and soft cheese almost 
impossible, except for two months of 
the year, October and November. Most 
of the commercial enterprises that 
have been launched are not applicable 
to our climate. Instead of getting 
into the air with the building, the 
Camembert cheese maker must g0 
underground in order to get the favor- 
able condition of temperature and 
humidity which prevails in the natural 
home of this type of cheese. 

These conditions were explained re- 
cently to a representative of this pa- 
per by Dr Charles Thom, cheese expert 
of the department of agriculture, who 
for more than five years has been con- 
ducting a special line of investigation 
for the government in connection with 
the Connecticut experiment station. 
Dr Thom was asked why the prospec- 
tive: Camembert cheese manufacturer 
did not give up his French and Swiss 
methods and go underground. He 
replied that so far they would not do 
it. The managers are creatures of air 
and light, and do not care to burrow 
under ground. Now, however, these 
French managers are being replaced 
with Americans with a practical train- 
ing, and this particular phase of the 
subject may have much light thrown 
on it ere long. In addition to the 
climatic disadvantage, many large 
eéncerns who started to put out soft 
cheeses have failed, and the poor man- 
agement has served to discourage oth- 
ers who contemplated the work. 


The Second Biow to Industry 


The second contributing cause to 
the check of thé soft cheese industry 
was the ruling of Dr Wiley of Wash- 
ington in relation to the pure food law. 
some two years ago. He declared 
that any cheese manufactured out of 
the geographical location from which 
it took its name was nothing more or 
less than an imitation, and must be 
so marked. Those in a position to 
know whereof they speak declare it 
is unfortunate that Dr Wiley did not 
familiarize himself with the conditions 
of the soft cheese industry more care- 
fully before he made the ruling. The 
Neufchatel cheese, for instance, is 





* used in quantities in this country, but, 


according to Dr Thom, all imported 
could be carried in a hand satchel. 
Under the ruling of Dr Wiley, Neuf- 
chatel cheese which we are all using 
is nothing more or less than an imi- 
tation, simply because it was not 
made in Neufchatel, Switz. 

In the American trade it is almost 
impossible to sell European Lim- 
burger cheese, for the reason that the 
American product is far better than 
the foreign. Yet under the govern- 





ment ruling Limburger cheese as we 
use it today, even though superior to 


the foreign product, is an imitation. 
This condition of affairs has given im- 
porters an excellent handle to seize 
and beat down the American product, 
and thus develops an opposition to 
domestic soft cheese manufacture, 
which has constituted an important 
factor in the checking of the indus- 
try in. past months. Particular oppo- 
sition has developed against domestic 
Roquefort and Camembert. 

Asked if the manufacture of soft 
cheese in America will now be aban- 
doned, Dr Thom said: “No. While 
the industry has suffered a decided 
check, it will probably revive in a few. 
years. Beside that, there are some 
concerns that are meeting with suc- 
cess under present conditions. For in- 
stance, F. R. Thompson, backed by the 
Natfonal and dairy company of New 
York, has an interesting plant in op- 
eration in eastern Connecticut. The 
work has progressed so far that 
Roquefort and Camembert cheeses are 
being produced in ton iots.” This 
plant is built along the line suggested 
by Dr Thom, which means under- 
ground equipment. 

In the light of developments, the 
past year or so, some have thought it 
best to discontinue the scientific in- 
vestigations on soft cheese of the fed- 
eral department. However, the au- 
thorities are continually bombarded 
with all sorts of inquiries relating to 
the production and handling of soft 
cheese in the United States. It was, 
therefore, decided to continue the 
work perhaps not so much from the 
standpoint of its practical value to the 
average dairyman, but more from the 
standpoint of giving expert and prac- 
tical advice to those who are deter- 
mined to engage in the work. In many 
eases the true facts set forth will save 
farmers and investors many dollars. 





Making Butter in Hot Weather 


E. ©. BENNETT, IOWA 





Buttermaking on the farm in hot 
weather has always been difficult and 
the same holds true in most of the 
creameries. Heat injures the grain 
or body of the butter directly and the 
flavor indirectly. Butter with poor 
body and poor flavor is displeasing 
and unprofitable. A good body can 
be secured at any time of year if the 
temperature of the cream is low 
enough. Ice will take care of that. 
If ice is not used, well or spring 
water will answer the purpose if cool 
enough. <A- few farmers have cellars 
so clean and cool that churning can 
be done successfully all summer. 
Those who churn on the ground floor 
can do vastly better work by churning 
early in the morning. The early 
morning air has almost magic gifts 
in this respect. 

But how avoid bad flavor? More 
than 200 different kinds of germs have 
been found in milk by scientists with 
their microscopes. Most of them are 


harmless; some are beneficial. But 
even the helpful germs, the lactic 
acid germs, will spoil the cream if 
given time enough. Ripe cream 


makes delicious butter, but overripe 
cream has a nauseous flavor. The 
secret of the whole matter is to churn 
before it becomes overripe. 

There are three practices which 
have been proved helpful: First, 
churn early and often, so that fer- 
mentation Will not have time to pro- 
éress too far. Second, hold the cream 
cold enough to retard souring. Third, 
skim a rich cream with as little milk 
in it as possible. It is the milk serum, 
not the butter fat, which is food for 
the germs. 

A dairy house is needed, and a 
cement floor. If built of hollow ce- 
ment blocks all the better. A small 
gasoline engine will run the separator 
and the churn and pump water. Turn 
the separator screw so as to skim a 
thick cream,-~set the can of cream in 
a tank of cold water in the dairy 
house, this water being kept fresh 
and cold by the engine, and the over- 
flow running out for stock use. Twice 


e ' hate , 


CREAM ERY 


a week take the cream cans out of the 
tank, mix the cream thoroughly and 
let it warm up. At night set it back 
in the cold water tank and early next 
morning churn it. This method will 
work and work successfully. In a 
large dairy churning can be done 
every day and ripening vats and com- 
bined churns are in order. 

If the dairyman has no separator 
I am sorry for him. Get one at once 
if possible, and if not possible, secure 
as thick cream by the gravity process 
as you can. If you have neither ice 
nor.cold water a good cellar is the 
recourse, If you have not a good cel- 
lar nor ice*nor cold water, making 
good butter in ~hot weather is out of 
the question. Do not try. Failure is 
sure. Get. the conveniences. The 
essential conveniences are few and 
simple, as mentioned above. Get 
them and become master of the situ- 
ation. 


Fodder Corn a “Valuable Crop 
OTTO 0. UHLHORN, MINNESOTA 

Fodder corn is coming to be of more 
importance each year. It can be grown 
cheaply, yields well, is a good land 
cleaner, is easily handled and greatly 
relished by all classes of live stock. 
Fodder corn should be planted about 
the middle of June, but in 1907 and 
1908 I planted it July 18 and 20, and 
had a yield of four loads of nice, well- 
cured fodder per acre. 

It should be sown thick in drills 
from 3 to 3% feet apart. For seeding 
fodder: corn I prefer the grain drill 
to the corn planter. The chain covers 
wear down the small lumps and cover 
the seed with a fine dust mutich, 
through which the young plants can 
easily push up. By closing several 
feeds of the drill and@ raising these 
shoes a splendid fodder corn drill, 
with which rapid work can be done, 
will be made. 

I like to sow fodder corn thickly, 
using from % to one bushel of seed, 
depending upon the vitality, per acre. 
Any dent corn that will grow is all 
right. The remaining seéd supply and 
the tip and butt kernels which you 
have shelled from the seed ears can 
be used to good advantage in the 
fodder corn field. 

When a good seed bed has been 
prepared the cultivation is easy. Sown 
in drills it is well to blind cultivate 
and harrow smooth before the corn 
is up. Cultivate \whenever necessary 
and cross with a harrow or a weeder 
while corn is small. By using plenty 
of seed the yield will not be reduced, 
although the harrow may destroy 





some. It is simply surprising how 
fast corn grows during July and 
August. 


Fodder corn, when sown by the 
middle of June, will form small ears, 
and should be cut when the corn is 
denting. Cut at this stage it makes a 
good feed for stock cattle and a good 
roughage for fattening steers, milch 
cows and brood sows. Horses like to 
eat the butts left in the racks by the 
cattle. When sown by the middle of 
July it will be in full bloom by the 
middle of September, and should be 
cut before killing frosts set in, which 
is generally around September 20 in 
this latitude. No ears will yet be 
formed, and the fodder, therefore, will 
be more of the nature of hay, of ex- 
tra good quality, readily eaten by cat- 
tle of all ages. Calves are particularly 
fond of it. Sheep prefer it to good 
hay. When.fed to horses they will 
clear the manger slick and clean, and 
hogs consider it a treat when fed a 
bundle or two two or three times a 
week. 

Fodder corn, when sown in drills, 
should be harvested with a corn 
binder, but can be harvested quite 
successfully with an open elevator 
grain binder. The bundles should be 
of mediuni size. Let«them lie on the 
ground for a day or two to sun cure. 
They will then be only half as heavy 
as they were when cut, which means 
only haif as much work when shock- 
ing. 

The shocks should be big, 35 to 50 
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bundles per duock. Set the bundles 
quite perpendicular; fill up all holes: 
have the outside row particularly tight 
and make the whole shock as ‘nearly 
symmetrical as possible. Draw the 
tops tightly together with a rope hav- 
ing a hook or pulley attached to one 
end, and tie with binder twine. In this 
conditon it will cure well. The shock 
will withstand any amount of wind 
and rain, and may be left in the field 
until needed in the feed racks. 

When it is desirable to haul the 
fodder from the field and store it else- 
where, care should be taken that the 
fodder is dry. Damp fodder corn will 
spoil easily when put in a big stack on 
the mow. Dry fodder corn can 
easily and successfully stored in the 
haymow~ where this is equipped with 
track and slings. A fork does not 
work well in-bundles. Fodder corn 
can also be stored in long, narrow 
rigs.. The rigs should be about three- 
fourths as wide as the length of two 
bundles. The bundles should be laid 
with the butts toward the outside and 
the heads lapping over each other. 
Stored away in this manner a portion 
of the rig or stack can be opened and 
hated away clear down to the bot- 
tom without opening much of the 
stack. 

When fodder corn is stored with the 
intention of feeding it to cattle when 
turned out to pasture in the spring, it 
is well to put it in'a stack built like a 
grain stack. It can then be fed to the 
cattle out in the pasture on the grass. 
By throwing a bundle here and there 
the pasture will be manured nicely, 
and the labor of hauling out the ma- 
nure avoided. If any of the fodder is 
soiled, or not eaten for other reasons, 
it will be where it will do the most 
good. It will serve as a mulch. 





Bog Spavin—J. R. K., New York, 
has a horse that has a bog spavin of 
three years’ standing, and asks for a 
remedy. In all probability little can 
be done in the way of a cure, yet the 
more or less constant use of the fol- 
lowing liniment might tend to make it 
les painful: Laudanum 


of iodine one 
one-half ounce, soap liniment eight 
ounces, water eight ounces. 





Blindness—G. T. P., New York, has 
a mare that went blind this past win- 
ter. Her eyes swelled up more or less 
and discharged water, following ee | 
the eyeball turned white, finally re- 
sulting in loss of sight. The aysaptome | 
given hardly give a clew to the exact | 
cause; it may be so-called moon blind- 
ness, but I am inclined to think that it 
was.caused by some external irrita- 
tion. If stable conditions are not light 
they should be remedied. An excellent 
eye lotion for relieving irritation con- 
sists of boric acid one-half teaspoon- 
ful, belladonna fluid extract one-half 
teaspoonful, boiled or distilled water 
four ounces; a few drops put into 
eye with feather two or more times a 
day, as the case demands. 





Bad Blood—G. N. B., New York, 
has a horse that has developed bad 
collar galls that refuse to heal under 
ordinary treatment. I would advise that 
he be given a physic of one to two 


- quarts raw linseed oil, and 1% ounces 


turpentine, or he might be given one 
to 1% ounces aloes. Wash twice a 
day with warm water and castile soap, 
and apply the following lotion, sop- 
ping it on with a sponge: Zinc 
sulphate six drams, sugar of lead one 
ounce, water one pint, carbolic acid 
one dram. Shake well before using. 
Following the physic she might be 
given following tonic powder: Pow- 
dered sulphate of iron two ounces, 
nitrate of potash one ounce, gentian 
one ounce, nux vomica one ounce. 
Give a teaspoonful in feed morning 
and night. 
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On the thumb 
is the only piece 
used inside the 
modern, light, 
simple, san- 
itary, easy to 
clean, Sharples 
Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separa- 
tor bowl, The 
lower picture 
shows the many 
disks used in- 
side common, old style ‘‘bucket bowl"’ 
cream separators. Tubulars excelin 
easy running, clean skimming, fast 
skimming and durability as grea*'v 
as in simplicity, Which kind for you? 

» Tubulars are made in the 

World’s biggest separator 
factory. Branch factories 
in Canada and Ger- 
{ many. Sales exceed 
rm most, if not all, 
others combined. 
Write for 
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THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Cal. 
Winnipeg, Can. Portland, Ore, 



































WILL-KILL-FLIES 


You couldn't fight flies and do your best 
work; neither can & cow. Protect your stock 
with “Will-Kill- Flies.” It isa a 


new spraying preparation that increases 


MORE 
MILK 


production of milk and 
eges by killing the insect 
pests that annoy your 
stock and poultry. Easy, 
safe and economical to use, 
Try it at our risk. Your 
increased profits will 


ou. 

gallon, with 
sprayer, $2.00, express pre- 
paid to any point east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 
funded, and goods returnable at our expense. 
Trade discount to agents. 


EUREKA MOWER CO.., Utica, WN. Y. 
Makers of high-grade Farm Machinery. 
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facture catalog tells 
all about the Lew Down American 
rator, our Li 5 prepegesn. 
low prices. pone of pur- 
fara ites me of terial s and efficient 
Western py. ot filled 
festern points. 


AiERIGA SEPARATOR CO. 


BOX 1052, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 








Excelsior Horse Cakes 


will drive out worms, put your horse In condi. 
vent colic and cure all complaints arising 


tion. 
4 esticn. Acting on the digestive o 
mer distribute all the nutritious port ons of = 4. nee 
to the circulation of the strengthen 
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E CARE *% 
St. Edwards on Broo & » ‘. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Ad Veranenany —- 
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Sosting four dimes as mu ch. 
teed, and it will cool the 


A Simple and Cheap Milk Cooler 


milk cooler is noted toe 8 5 wenteree 


"ea ncrccs* CHAMPION “shaxsca™ 


is peare on tho enartxt. Sa re He ee et 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO.. (6th St. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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NEW YORK, JULY 17, 1909 


_ The rural store of the present and 
future, with its various departments, 
its comprehensive pol- 
Make Money icy, and its aid in mar- 
for All keting what the farmey 
has to sell, as well as 
furnishing him with what he has to 
to buy, is going to be more of an in- 
stitution than ever. Instead of be- 
wailing “the good old times,” let the 
old-fashioned rural merchant study 
the methods of his new and successful 
competitors. They are making money 
and helping their customers to make 
money in ways and to a degree that 
the back-number country store man 
knows not of. 
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A delicate situation confronts dairy 





interests. The movement to interject 
an amendment into 
From the the tariff bill calling 


Oleo Viewpoint for a sharp reduc 
‘tion in the tax on 
colored oleo was temporarily aban- 
doned. But the matter is bound to 
come up again, perhaps at the next 
regular session of congress. The oleo 
interests have chafed undef the pro- 
visions of the present law, and have ad- 
vanced strong arguments to federal leg- 
islators, many of whom are lukewarm 
toward the dairy industry. Butter is 
high, and has been for a tong time; 
some claim that an increased con- 
sumption of oleo would not unfavor- 
ably affect the price of butter, as the 
creameries are now crowded to their 
full capacity, irrespective of final cost 
to consumers. A specious plea is that 
® modification of the law would result 
in sharply increased demand for fats 
other than butter fat, thus directly 
benefiting beef cattle interests west 
and cottonseed oil interests south. The 
claim is made that conscienceless re- 
tail dealers evade the present law, 
willingly taking risks in order to sell 
sophisticated and colored oleo at big 
profits. Then there is the considerable 
class of intelligent consumers, partic- 


niarly in the cities, who Want to buy 
oleo as oleo at a price sharply under 
butter. The shrewd claim was made 
in the June flurry over this matter 
that a flat tax of 2 cents on oleo, in- 
stead of 10 cents, would result in 
greatly increased revenue receipts 
needed by the government. It is pos- 
sible the whole thing was launched 
at this time to prepare the public for 
definite consideration next winter. 
Dairy leaders must be on the alert; 
there is needed protection, and so with 
innocent consumers who want just 
what they are paying for and not a 


- substitute. 


a 
A friend of the editor of American 





Agriculturist, a man of 55, who has 
spent his entire 

Spend Your Vacation life on the farm 
in the City and in a small 


town, stated re- 
cently that he was surprised at the 
vast amount of sentimental rot 
leveled at farmers concerning vaca~- 
tions. He cited a number of editorials 
in which farmers were urged to keep 
away from the cities, to travel about 
in the country, see what their brother 
farmers were doing and a lot of sim- 
flar advices. The farmers were warned 
about the pitfalls in the city, and told 
that during the hot months city con- 
ditions were almost unendurable. e 
then went on to point out the fallacy 
of all these statements. The chief 
value of a vacation is change of en- 
vironment, the getting in touch with 
conditions that are different from 
those encountered during the other 50 
weeks of the year. “Take my own 
experience, for example. I am con- 
stantly associated with fields and crops 
and trees and sunshine and animals. 
It Would be no change for me to go 
further into the country; it would be 
no recreation. I would see nothing 
new. While I appreciate country life 
in its entirety, I want to go to the 
city for my vacation. There I see 
things that are different. I enjoy the 
parks, with their magnificent drives 
and well-cared-for stretches of green. 
I go to the theater if I am so dis- 


posed. I take a trip to the amuse- 
ment parks. I go and see the great 
stores. True, the pavements are hard, 


the interiors of the buildings are some- 
times stuffy and oppressive, but every- 
thing is entirely different. I. get in 
touch with what is progressive in 
public life. I see things that enter- 
tain and amuse me. I feel thoroughly 
paid for my time and trouble, and go 
home just as completely refreshed 
and satisfied as the city man who goes 
to the country for his vacation.” It 
strikes the editor of American Agri- 
culturist that this is the most sensible 
view of the vacation from the 
farmer’s standpoint that he has ever 
heard, and is submitted to the readers 
of Orange Judd Farmer for consid- 

eration. 
Director Voorhees of the New Jer- 
sey experiment station recently wrote 
American Agriculturist as 





Alfalfa for follows: “TI wish you 
the East could spare the time to 
run out to New Bruns- 


wick and see our stand of alfalfa. Di- 
rector Hunt of the Pennsylvania ex- 
periment station, who recently spent 
a. day with me, said it was the finest 
stand he had ever seen, and I quite 
agree with him.” This clearly shows 
that alfalfa can be grown in the east, 
when observing and experienced men 
like the two named speak in such 
high terms of a crop. It shows that if 
the west can grow alfalfa, we of the 
east can also grow alfalfa. If the 
farmers of the east had gone into the 
business of raising alfalfa years ago 
when the matter was first suggested, 
there would be many more millions of 
dollars in the country banks of the 
east or in the hands of eastern farm- 
ers. Had farmers begun an inyesti- 
gation of the subject and experi- 
mented for themselves on their own 
farms they would long ago have 
learned the secret of alfalfa growing 
and the entire agricultural condition 
would be better with all phases of ag- 
riculture more profitable and endur- 
ing. This is another call for alfalfa, 


EDITORIAL 


Another Triumph of Cooperation 








Brilliant Success of American Agriculturist Profit-Sharing Plan 
for Every Subscriber 





To revolutionize distribution by re- 
ducing expenses between producer and 
consumer! In all industries this is the 
problem of the times. To buy in 
wholesale lots at wholesale prices, 
instead of in little lots at the highest 
retail prices, means large economy. 

This is one reason for the big profits 
of the Standard oil company. Harri- 
man has applied this principle to the 
purchases for and operation of rail- 
roads, to the enormous advantage of 
their stockholders. The same idea is 
now being applied te associated char- 
ities, even to colleges, to the large 
benefit of all concerned. 

Another triumph of co-operative 
distribution has been won by Orange 
Judd company. We were the first pub- 
lishers to encourage wholesale or long- 
term subscriptions. Long ago our sub- 
scribers began to get into the habit 
of subscribing for American Agricul- 
turist for life, or for a period of 
three, five or ten years, at wholesale 
rates, instead of bothering to subscribe 
each year at the retail price. 

Two years ago we devised our now 
famous co-operative profit-sharing 
10% subscription certificates, which 
have proven so remarkably advan- 
tageous to every individual or family 
who invested $15 therein. 


Advantages to Subscribers 

The holder. of an Orange Judd $15 
certificate receives 10% interest there- 
on, or $1.50 per year. Fifty cents of 
this $1.50 annual interest is paid to 
the holder in cash each year, or 
remains to be compounded at 4% an- 
nually; the balance of $1 auto- 
matically renews the holder’s sub- 
scription to American Agriculturist 
each year, fio matter if the regular 
subscription price should be increased 
later (which is more than likely). 

The advantage of this plan to the 
subscriber is at once evident. Your 
$15 used or invested in any other way 
might earn 5%, or a return of 75 cents 
a year. But this $15 invested in an 
Orange Judd certificate earns in cash 
50 cents each year, and besides this 
earns enough to pay your subscription 
each year to our dollar weekly mag- 
azine 

Computed in another way, your $15 
will net you 3%% interest each year, 
and on top of this earns enough to pay 
your subscription to American Agricul- 
turist! 

In other words, your deposit of $15 
with us will net you as much cash 
interest as savings banks usually pay, 
and in addition thereto will also bring 
American Agriculturist postpaid te you, 
without any further payment or trouble of 
renewing until you withdraw _ your 
money. 


Co-operative Profit-Sharing 


Moreover, if you hold your certifi- 
cate until it matures (like @ 20-pay- 
ment life insurance policy), you will 
receive your pro rata part of any extra 
profit-sharing dividend that may be 
earned by these certificates. 

This proviso makes it an object to 
you to do what you can to promote 
the earnings of Orange Judd com- 
pany: 

1. By recommending your friends 
to subscrib for American Agricul- 
turist. 

2. By patronizing our reliable ad- 
vertisers. 

By always saying when you 
write an advertiser, “I saw your adv 
in the old reliable American Agricul- 
turist,” 

4. By buying books of this house, 
and urging others to do likewise. _ 

5. By these and other legitimate 
and proper means to co-operate in 
American Agriculturist’s great work 
for progress and uplift, as well as 
sharing in the earnings thereof 
through the 10% annual interest on 
your $15 and whatever extra profit- 


sharing dividend may be earned 
thereon. 
Your Money Back in Full 

In this way you become a co-sharer, 
as well as a co-worker with us. But 
you assume no Hability whatever, your 
$15 certificate being fully paid up, 
non-assessable and non-taxable. You 
net the savings bank rate of interest 
upon your money over and above your 
subscription to American Agriculturist, 
thus making a big saving for you each 
year. 

You get your principal back in full 
at maturity—your whole $15, with 
whatever extra dividend it earns. This 
extra dividend may be mtch more 
than now seems possible if our sub- 
scribers concentrate their efforts upon 
the five objects named above. Bven 
if we should’ be disappointed, how- 
ever, and the earnings do not mate- 
rialize for an extra dividend, you will 
have received at least: 

1. Cash interest each year of 50 
cents, which, if compounded, equals 
8%% on your $15, making a _ total 
return to you in cash interest of $10. 

2. Your American  Agriculturist 
fully paid for each year, making a 
total of $20 for the 20 years at $1 per 
year. 

8. Thus giving you 
return of $30. 

Besides.1, 2, 3 you get your original 
$15 back in full, making $35 in all, 
and you may receive a handsome ex- 
tra dividend besides. 

Moreover, you can withdraw. your 
$15 in full at any time within 30 days 
from date of your certificate, iess $1 
for one year’s subscription to the 
paper, if there is anything about the 
certificate that is not satisfaetory to 
you. Also you can withdraw your $15 
at any time before maturity, only in 
this case $2 of ft is applied upon your 
subscription for two years beyond that 
date. 

In case of your death before 2( 
years expire, the certificate becomes 
due and payable to your -estate or 
heirs—the $15 with all accumulations. 
You take no risk of loss in any way. 

You not only receive all these ad- 
vantages, but you get American Agri- 
eulturist at a greatly reduced price, 
and you save all the bother, trouble 
and expense of paying each season the 
yearly price for the periodical, 

Advantages to Publisher 


We, the publisher, also save-all this 
great expense of soliciting the renewal 
of your subscription each year. The 
cost of this operation is out of all pro- 
portion to the petty sum involved— 
only $1 & year. It is like the waste, 
loss and cost of retailing milk—one of 
the most uneconomic of processes. 
The city peddler who delivers a pint 
of milk daily to a customer and then 
drives several blocks to deliver a dozen 
quarts to another family, loses on the 
former operation and gains only on 
the latter. 

If we can eliminate much of the 
subscription expense, we can well af- 
ford to pay high rates of interest ani 
furnish the paper at a lower price io 
certificate holders. It also benefits us 
to have our subscribers more closely 
interested in our periodical, its work 
and its advertisers. 

Other Important Advantages 


enjoyed by our certificate holders are 
afforded by the coupons which acconi- 
pany each certificate. Many of our 
holders testify that these coupons 
have been of large value, helpfuln:ss 
and importance to them. 
_ You can pay in the $15 all at once, 
or by installments if more conveniet. 
Only one $15 certificate is sold to one 
person or family. 

; A Valuable Option 

When .they were first issued two 

[To Page 53.] 
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At last the tariff bill has reached 
the joint conference committee. The 
house passed the so-called Payne bill 
and sent it.to the senate. The senate 
practieally substituted the Aldrich bill, 
which provides over amendments 
to the Payne bill. The bill as passed 
by the senate goes into the hands of a 
committee, members of which were 
appointed from beth houses, and this 
committee has the task of putting it 
into such shape that it will be ac- 
ceptable to both the house and sen- 
ate. The Payne bill came nearest to 
honest revision, and really reduced the 
tariff on many commodities so as to 
benefit the masses. The Aldrich bill 
disregarded the pledges of the presi- 
dential campaign, and gives little or 
no real relief from tariff burdens to 
the people on whom tariff burdens 
rest heaviest. 

The members of the conference 
committee are chiefly members of the 
committies that drafted the original 
bills in each house. Speaker Cannon 
showed his characteristic disregard 
for the plain people and his aversion 
to downward revision of the tariff by 
the appointment of two of the most 
radical stand-pat congressmen as con- 
ferees, namely, Calderhead of Kansas 
and Fordney of Michigan. The other 
house conferees are Payne, Dalzell, 
McCall and Boutell; the downward re- 
visionists are Payne, McCall and Bou- 
tell. The senate conferees are 
Aldrich, Hale, Penrose, Burrows and 
Cullom. It is understood that Pres 
Taft is likely to bring strong pressure 
to bear upon the conference commit- 
tee for a square deal in the bill which 
shall be sent to the house and senate 
to be made a law. 

As finally passed by the senate, the 
bill includes Pres Taft's corporation 
tax of 2% on the net earnings of all 
corporations for profit, with the ex- 
ception of purely mutual companies, 
such as buliding and loan associations, 
and banking institutions, which are 





otherwise taxed. An effort to exempt 
holding com threatened the de- 
feat of the measure and Senator Al- 
drich finally yielded to the demand to 
strike out the exemption. 

On the last day of consideration by 
the senate, the bill was amended on 
motion of Senator Bradley of Ken- 
tucky so as to permit tobacco growers 
to sell hand twist without the. pay- 
ment of the present tax of 6 cents per 
pound. The amendment provides that 
the grower, or any person to whom he 
may transfer, or anyone else may sell 
tobacco “in the hand” without the 
payment of the tax, but requires that 
when the sale exceeds ten pounds a 
record shall be kept for the informa- 
tion of the internal revenue com- 
missioner. 

The other internal revenue features 
relative to tobacco as adopted by the 
senate provide a tax as follows: 
Cigars weighing more than three 
pounds per thousand, ; high de 
cigars when talued at $75 to $110 per 
thousand, ; when valued in excess 
of $110, per thousand; cigars 
weighing less than three pounds per 
thousand, Tic, an increase of 21 cents 
over the present rate. Cigarettes 
weighing more than three pounds per 
thousand, $3.60; cigarettes weighing 
not more than three pounds per thou 
sand, $1.25. : 


Leb: Vaden af ‘Cinemethen 


Substantial progress is being made 
in the fight against tuberculosis. It 
is still a great menace to the race 
that finds its victims everywhere in 
the civilized world. Dr Osler in a 
recent address says that in one gener- 
ation the deaths from this disease 
have been reduced 50%, and he looks 
forward to the time when its rav- 
ages will be reduced as have been 
those of typhoid fever. The following 
table shows how a number of cities 
have reduced their death rate from 








mparison is 
American and Buro- 
pean cities. The rate shown is for 
each 10,000 of population : 
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oting Law 


Spain has a compulsory voting law 
that went into effect in recent munici- 
pal elections. All male adults of legal 
age are required to vote unless absent 
or sick. Judges, notaries, priests, and 
men over 70 years old are excused. 
For others failure to vote can be pun- 
ished in four ways: By having the 
person’s name published as censured 
for neglect of civic duties and as an 
unfavorable inark in a voter’s career 
if he holds public office; by having 
taxes increased 2%; if in the employ 
of the state, province, or municipality, 
by the loss of 1% of salary; or, in case 
of repetition with neglect to vote, pro- 
hibition of the right to hold an elec- 
tive or appointive public office may 
follow. - 

Floods in Missouri and Kansas 

Heavy loss has been sustained by 
Missouri and Kansas farmers, owing 
to floods. Both the Missouri and the 
Kansas rivers have overflowed their 
banks, driving hundreds of people 
from their homes. Several lives have 
been lost, but the total number is not 
known. At Springfield, Mo, the suffer- 
ing appears to have been the worst. 
The Jordan river overflowed there, 
doing damage to the amount of $750,- 
000. Small houses were washed away 
and three persons are reported to 
have been. drowned. 


To Test Cospinntion Tax 


An official of the treasury depart- 
ment at Washington is authority for 
the statement that important corpora- 
tion interests are to’ appeal to the 
courts to test the constitutionality of 
the Taft corporation tax provision in 
the tariff bill. 

The department of justice officials 
are confident that tae bill, if finally 
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enacted in its present form, wHl be 
found constitutional, and they are of 
the opinion that if litigation were 
started, the courts would be availed 
upon to permit the collection of ‘the 
tax, with the provision that the money 
should be refunded in case the meas- 
ure was found unconstitutional. 





The 400th anniversary of the birth 
of John Calvin has been observed with 
a great celebration ait Geneva, Switz- 
erland. 





The ‘distinguished astronomer and 
mathematician, Prof Simon Newcomb, 
has died in his home in Washington, 
D C, aged 74 years. He was a pro- 
fessor at Harvard and John Hopkins, 
and for years had charge of the Nau- 
tical almanac. He wrote important 
works on astronomy. 





A new idea in brooms has been 
brought out in Indiana. They are 
made of timothy hay except the hurl, 
or covering of the broom, which is 
of broom corn. The hay broom is 
said to be as strong and serviceable 
as the all-broom corn kind. It is 
easier to make and costs less than 
half as much. 





Work has been begun on the pro- 
posed canal across Cape Cod. Two 
breakwaters are to be constructed off 
the Sandwich shore in Cape Cod bay 
and big granite rocks are being 
dumped there by half a dozen steam- 
ers now. The first shoveiful of dirt 
for the canal excavation was taken out 
by August Belmont, who is heavily in- 
terested in the new canal company. 





As a result of the departure of Pres 
Reyes of Columbia to Europe, various 
political parties are struggling for 
control of the republic and the coun- 
try is reported to be on the verge of 
a great revolution. In fact, there was 
an outbreak early in July when the 
government custom houses in Mag- 
dalena were captured by the insur- 
gents. About 80% of the importations 
passed through these houses, thus giv- 
ing the revolutionists ample funds. 





Senator Elkins of West Virginia 
gave notice in the senate this week 
that at the next session of congress 
he would endeavor to secure legisla- 
tion in the interest of shipping. He 
proposed to have an amendment to 
the tariff bill, reducing the tariff 5% 
on the goods brought into this coun- 
try in United States vessels. 








Triumph of Co-operation 


[From Page 52.] 

years ago, these $15 certificates were 
called Orange Judd building certifi- 
cates, because each owner ‘thereof 
then had the option of investing $100 
or more at 5% in a Phelps building 
certificate. It was fully explained that 
such Phelps certificate was issued by 
the Phelps publishing company which 
owned title to the magnificent fire- 
proof building, then under construc- 
tion at Springfield, Mass, to replace 
the burned works, which building is 
the eastern office of Orange Judd com- 
pany, also of The Good Housekeeping 
company. Now that structure having 
been successfully completed and occu- 
pied, said option is no longer open. 

However, anyone who now holds or 
who now buys one 10% Orange Judd 
$15 certificate has the right (for a 
short time) of investing from $12 to 
$1200 in the shares of Good House- 
keeping, full particulars of which will 
be furnished on request. Many of the 
officers and employes of Orange Judd 
company are also co-owners and co- 
werkers in Good Housekeeping. 

The Enduring Stability 

upon which rests the 10% Orange Judd 
$15 certificates is further reflected in 
the fact that aside from a limited 
amount of such contracts, Orange 
Judd company has no debts other than 
current accounts, which are pald 
monthly, while its assets exceed $650,- 
000 exclusive of $50,000 insurance on 
the life of its president. It is a New 
York Corporation having its main 
headquarters at 439 Lafayette street, 
New York city, has $500,000 paid up 
capital, was incorporated in the early 
"70's and the business was estab- 
lished in 1842. Its bustness consists 





in publishing agricultural books in 
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large numbers, also in publishing the 
three Orange Judd agricultural and 
family weeklies—Orange Judd Farmer 
from Chicago for the west, with head- 
quarters for many years in the Mar- 
quette building, Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago; American Agriculturist from 
New York; for the middie states and 
the south; New England Homestead 
from Springfield for the east—with a 
circulation of some 250,000 copies 
weekly. 

The Good Housekeeping company 
owns, as one of its very ample assets, 
all the rights, title, subscription lists, 
advertising contracts, good will and 
postoffice franchise of the magazine 
Good Housekeeping, probably the 
leading household magazine in the 
country, a most interesting and use- 
ful periodical of the highest class. In 
addition thereto, however, the Good 
Housekeeping company has assets 
in cash, notes receivable or equip- 


ment aggregating more than $100,- 
000. These assets are now being 
still further increased in order 


to accommodate the increasing busi- 
ness of Good Housekeeping. The 
largest of magazine printing presses 
has just been installed and the ma- 
chinery ordered, to pay for which is 
the purpose of the G H shares now 
being sold. The Good Housekeeping 
company’s assets also include $50,000 
insurance on the life of its president, 
which policy has a large cash sur- 
render value. This company does not 
owe a dollar, save a petty sum to its 
certificate holders. hi 
Results of Thirty Years’ Success 
Holders of Orange Judd or Good 
Housekeeping securities have never 
fafled to receive their interest or divi- 
dends, usually a day or so before 
same were due. Only once has the 
Phelps dividend been passed—a mat- 
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ter of precaution during the finan- 
cially dark days of 1894—which was 
subsequently more than made good. 
These securities are owned largely 
by the men and women in the offices 
of these companies whose brain and 
brawn produce these periodicals and 
magazines, though quite a number of 
shares are owned in small holdings 
by subscribers to these publications. 
These outsiders have been able to buy 
shares at same price as insiders, have 
always received the same square deal, 
and are equally satisfied with results. 
During the past 30 years, the busi- 
ness of these upright and successful 
companies has safely gone through 
three eras of panic or general finan- 
cial depression, has weathered a 
strike due to outside influences, with- 
in two years has emerged triumphant 
from the most destructive conflagra- 
tion in the history of American pub- 
lishing, and is now partly housed in its 
own million dollar fireproof monolith 
of reinforced concrete, the largest 
structure of this class in the world. 
The Orange Judd company and its 
allies have certainly withstood every 
test. 4 
The Secret ef It Alli—Co-operation 


President Myrick attributes these 


results for so many years, tn part to 
the efficiency of the organization of 


the company, the ability of its co- 
workers and their enthusiastic co- 
operation. The fact is emphasized 


also that many of the employees being 
stockholders, are not only co-workers 
but co-sharers in whatever results 
from their joint efforts. 

Over and above these considerations 
of capable ana honest management of 
the business itself, is placed the fact 
that American Agriculturist has always 
done right by readers, subscribers 
and advertisers. It is your confidence, 
your co-operation in our work, your 
patronage of our weekly magazine 
and of our books, that has enabled 
American Agriculturist to be such a 
mighty factor in the progress of 
American agriculture since its incep- 
tion nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. Upon such a foundation, 
American Agriculturist will go on for 
untold generations doing a still larger 
work for farm, home and nation, 
sharing the well-earned fruits thereof 
with its security holders, proving 
anew that agriculture is the real basis 
of all wealth—whether in the form of 
credit, money, property, endeavor or 
character. 





culturist July 17. 


Name 





INQUIRY FORM 


To Orange Judd Company, publishers American Agriculturist, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, N Y. 


Please send me particulars of your 10% Orange Judd $15 profit- 
sharing certificates, referred to in “the old reliable American Agri- 
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~ Live Stock at State Fair 


D. W. M’LAURY, SUPT OF CATTLE 








The prospects for a large show of 
dairy cattle at the state fair were 
never brighter than they are at this 


time. The prize list in this depart- 
ment has been increased several 
thousand dollars, and there is now 
offered for Jerseys, Guernseys and 
Ayrshires each, and $1100 for 
Holsteins. Three hundred dollars of 


this money is offered by the_Hol- 
stein-Friesian association. For Brown 
Swiss $550 is offered and the prospects 
are fine; several herds from the west 
and northwest will compete for the 
prizes. On top of these, prizes are 
offered for grade dairy cows to the ex- 
tent of $400, to be divided as follows: 
Four best dairy.cows, any age, first 
prize $200, second prize $100, third 
prize $75, fourth prize $25 

The farmers of the state seem to 
be very much interested in these 
prizes, and we trust that inasmuch 
as this is a new departure, it will be 
an interesting event, and that average 
farmers of the state will bring to- 
gether their animals and will make a 
show. This department was started 
because of some criticism that the 
average dairymen of the state did not 
have a fair show with the large breed- 
ers of pure-bred catgle. We _ trust 
that now these dairymen will all take 
hold of this thing and push it along. 

The prizes in the sheep department 
are exceedingly liberal this year, and 
prizes for swine have been increased 
25%. 

There is no entry fee in any depart- 
ment of live stock, one stall rent and 
pen rent being charged. The rule 
pertaining to the get of sire has now 
been changed, so that it now calls for 
four animals of either sex, any age, 
all to the get of one sire. The man- 
agement has decided to extend the 
time of closing entries to’ August 25, 
also to issue advance price lists. It 
is also willing and anxious to see that 
every exhibitor gets a fair and square 
deal and has as courteous treatment 
as is possible; in fact, it intends to 
leave no stone unturned to make ex- 
hibitors at the New York state fair 
fee] that they are welcome and that 
their exhibit is fully appreciatcd. 


Geneva, Ontario Co—Warm summer 
weather, Corn coming on well, but a 
g00d deal of it is small and late. Grass 
and wheat looking very well. Oats 
are coming on finely. Apples are not 


setting well. 

Burnwood, Delaware Co — Hay 
yromises well. Have had a very wet 
veason. Weather very hot at present 
writing. Farmers have put in a large 
acreage of potatoes. Apples and all 
small fruit promises well. Butter 26c 
p lb, eggs 22c p doz, potatoes scarce 
at $1.25 p bu. All feed very high. 
Live stock high. So much sold off 
last fall because of high price of 
feed. 


Dale, Wyoming Go—Hay crop very 


light, but farmers are beginning to 
eut it as it has begun to ripen. 
Oats very short for the time of 


year. Owing to the dry weather crops 
are growing very slewly. The hessian 
fly has begun its ravages on the wheat 
fields. Dairy butter 18c p Ib. Pastures 
very dry for this time of year, 

Dr Moore Goes Abroad—Prof R. A. 
Pearson, commissioner of agri, has ap- 
pointed Dr V. A. Moore, director of 
the N Y state veterinary college at 
Cornell university, to visit points in 
England, Denmark and Germany this 
summer to study practical methods 
for controlling bovine tuberculosis and 
distributing and controlling the use of 
tuberculin. Great progress has been 
made in these lines by some of the 
leading European scientists. 


Holland, Erie Co—Hay a light crop. 
Corn not growing very fast on ac- 
count of dry weather. Potatoes look- 
ing Bood., Winter wheat is doing 
fine. Pressed hay is bringing $10 p 
ton. Butter 27c p Ib, eggs 22c p doz. 

Friendship, Allegany Co—Farmers 
lrave finished all their crops excepting 
buckwheat, of which there will be a 
large acreage, as the meadows on the 
hills were most all kiHNed last winter. 
Oats looking good. Corn late and 
small potatoes coming on good. Cows 
very high on _account of excessive 
price of cheese. Milk has averaged 
$1.08 p 100 Ibs in - East Hill factory 


so far this season. Albert Austin has 
a herd of 24 grade Holsteins that are 
giving 43 lbs each in factory p day. 
Butter 28c, potatoes 70c, meal and 
bran $1.60, oats 75c.—{G. C. R. 

Lebanon, Madison Co—Grass looks 
fair. Haying will be commenced later 
this year than last. The month of 
June was very dry but corn grew well. 
Potatoes look thrifty. Milk raised 20c 
p 40-qt can July 1. ‘Apple trees look 
good and show prospects for a good 
crop. . 

Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co—Many 
farmers have commenced haying. The 
crop will be short. Oats look bad on 
account of dry weather and rain. Po- 
tatoes are covered with bugs. There 
has been more millet and hungarian 
sown this year than common. Ed- 
mond Vaile has sold all of the@hay on 
hus farm to Dixon for $300. Ed Cole 
is repairing his barn. Butter 28c p 
lb, eggs 27c a doz, potatoes $1.20 a bu. 


Gasport, Niagara Co—Weather hot 
and dry. Haying well under way; the 
crop not as heavy as expected. Wheat 
voking very good and ripening fast. 
Corn small for the time of year. About 
the usual. acreage planted: Apples 
look very good, but dropping badly. 
Bartlett pears very ‘scarce; not 30% 
of a crop. “4 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—We are 
passing through something of a 
drouth. . The shower of July 2 helped 
vegetation somewhat, but a hot sun 
and: drying winds favor evaporation 
of moisture and more rain is much 
needed. Corn is backward, but a large 
acreage has been put in. Potatoes 
look well, but the bugs are plentiful. 
Cheese factories have been selling 
cheese for 13% to 14c, which netted 
patrons $1.22 p 100 lbs of milk. Sta- 
tion prices are 94c. Shippers are pay- 
ing 6c for veal calves. 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co—Very 
dry, no crops growing. Oats and bar- 
ley are beginning to die for want of 
moisture. . Hay will. be a light crop. 
Plums and cherries have dropped bad- 
ly. Apples are dropping some too. 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co—Farmers 
have begun haying. Butter 30 to 35c, 
eggs 30c p doz. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Corn is 
making rapid growth. Rye is ripe for 
the harvest, an unusually heavy crop. 
Rye straw is worth $20p ton. Oats 
are struck with a rust which it is 
thought will not seriously damage the 
crop. Potatoes doing well. Haying 
has begun. 

Vischer Ferry, Saratoga Co—Hay 
will be a good crop. Some farmers 
are already starting to cut it. Ber- 
ries are a good crop, the wet spring 
giving the plants a good growth. But- 
ter and eggs are both selling for a 
good price. Eggs bring 30c p doz re- 
tail, and butter 35c p Ib. 


Agricultural Law Violations—Dur- 
ing June the dept of agri referred 66 
cases of violations of the agricultural 
law to the attorney-general. Of these 
47 were oleo cases, three animal dis- 
ease law, four vinegar law, six pure 
food, one fertilizer and five turpentine. 
Twenty of the violations occurred in 
the ninth division, comprising Erie, 


Niagara and Orleans counties; 13 in 
the second division, including New 
York city and _  =~—vicinity; ten in 
the eighth, including Rochester and 
territory eastward to Syracuse. 
Farmers’ Club Picnic—On Aug 20 
the central N Y farmers’ club will 


hold its annual picnic at New Hart- 
ford. On this date will be celebrated 
the 90th birthday of Pres Joseph E. 
Graham. The people of Paris, New 
Hartford, and neighboring towns are 
invited to unite with the club to honor 
the president, whose long and useful 
life as farmer and schoolmasfer has 
been spent in the neighborhood, Brief 
addresses will be given and vocal and 
instrumental music provided. 


Liverpool, Onondaga 
well advanced. Rain 
pastures are drying. Many fields of 
tobacco and cabbage have had to be 
reset, and will not now do well unless 
it rains. Fruit will not be as large a 
yield as was expected when the trees 
were blossomed. . Eggs are in good 
demand at 24c p doz, butter 26c p Ib. 


Constable, Franklin Co—There has 


been but little very warm weather so 
far and consequently crops are not as 
good as usual. Apples will be a small 
crop. Cows are doing. fairly well. But- 


ter about 26c, eggs 22c p doz, old po- 


Co—Haying 
needed . badly, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


tatoees 75c to $1 p bu. No new ones 


yet. Hay crop light. 

West Hebron, Washington Co—Ex- 
treme heat has prevailed for the past 
tour days. In the absence of rain, 


the ground is getting very dry, and 
crops are being unfavorably affected. 


Present indications point to a very 
light hay crop, especially upland 
meadows. Pastures keep fresh and 


dairies are doing well 

Aften, Chenango Co — The dry 
weather of last summer seriously af- 
fected old meadows and the hay crop 
from them will be light. New seeding 
is good, Pastures are short. Oats are 
poor and inclined to rust. Usual acre- 
age of potatoes, and old potatoes sell- 
ing at 65c p bu. New barns are being 
erected by M. W. Fisher and Bert 
Steere. Beef Cattle selling well and 
quickly. Less stock in pastures than 
common. 

Waterville, Oneida Co—The hop 
crop of Oneida Co looks good except 
a few old yards where miss hills make 
them look thin. There is little lice 
talk, but not enough lice at present to 
cause any uneasienss. Hay looking 
good except a few hills and old mead- 
ows. Potatoes look good. 

Springwater, Livingston Co—Fre- 
quent showers much needed. Wheat, 
oats, beans, potatoes and corn look 
well. Hay crop will be much lighter 
than in former years in this vicinity. 
Old hay is about all pressed. Larger 
fields of potatoes than last year. Wheat 
$1.20 p bu, oats 62c, buckwheat $1 p 
bu,. butter 18c, eggs 22c, potatoes 60c. 
Help scarce and wages high. 


Eagle Bridge, Westchester Co—Corn 
looks well. Oats will be a good yield. 
Potatoes have been planted late. The 
farmers, as a rule, have planted more 
than in former years. Where they 
had 8 acres they now have 12 acres 
planted to tubers... Onions are a good 
stand, mostly Yellow Danvers. 


Fredonia, Chautauqua Co—The sea- 
son is cool and backward. ° Spring 
grain is looking well.- The hay crop 
will be light. All kinds of fruit look- 
ing fine; with the exception of apples, 
which will. be very light. Grapes are 
looking much better than for several 
years, 





NEW JERSEY 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co Very 
hot and dry; potatoes hurt some, corn 
hurt. Harvest good. Rye sells in 
sheaf at $15 p ton. Wheat good. Oats 
short. Help plenty, wages 50 p day. 
Young grass in grain looking very 
bad. No potatoes marketed yet. Eggs 
45c, butter 38c p Ib, corn 90c, oats 65c, 
hay $14 p ton. 


Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co—The 


weather has been very hot, though 
June corn is looking good. Oats is 
short for the time of year and is 
struck with a rust. Some are plowing 
oats under. Clover nearly all cut. Hay 
will be a full crop in this part of the 
state. Wheat harvest is here and a 
good crop. Both wheat and rye are 
above the average. Pasture has been 
good. It is getting dry now. The 
farmers are getting) men to work in 
hay and harvest from New York for 
$15 to $18 a month. 








New York Grange Notes 

Wantage grange entertained La- 
fayette at its recent regular meeting. 
There were over 25 Patrons present. 
Aside from the work of the order was 
the literary program in charge of 
Worthy Lecturer Mrs C. V. Rurlion, 
which was furnished. by Lafayette 
grange. This consisted of music, reci- 
tations and readings. The ladies of 
Wantage grange served a feast of ice 
cream, strawberries and cake. These 
neighborly visits are the means of 
uniting the different granges in a fra- 
ternal spirit and many good ideas are 
brought out. Much good is derived 
in many ways aside from the social 
part. The annual picnic of Wantage 
grange will be held in Patrons’ park 
August 19. A good time is in store 
for all who attend. 

Sussex county Pomona will 
at Hansburg, N ‘J, July 17. 
Master Gaunt will be present 

The young people of Fredonia 
grange will give a banquet on July 31 
in the grange hall. 

Westfield grange will hold chil- 
dren’s day exercises on July 16. All 
who wish to take part are invited to 
notify the lecturer at the meeting on 
July 7. 


meet 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, July 12, 1909. 

At New York, last week steers on 
light receipts opened steady to strong, 
and later advanced 10@15c, closing a 
trifle weak. Bulls on light receipts 
ruled firm, closing. 10@15c higher on 
good and fat bulls. Cows were in de- 
mand and improved 10c on all grades. 
Calves opened excited and 50c higher, 
and véals still further advanced 25@ 
50c on moderate supply, closing 15@! 
25c off. Today there were 36 cars of 
cattle and 5730 calves on sale. Steers 
1100 to 1450 Ibs, sold at $5@7.10 p 
100 lbs, including 21 cars of Va steers, 
at the above range of weight and 
prices; 2 cars Il! steers, 1200 to 1230 
Ibs, 6.50@6.75, N Y state steers, 825 to 
1210 Ibs, 5@5.40. Bulls sold at 3.40@ 
5 p 100 Ibs, extra bull at 5.50, cows 
2.50@5.10, veals 6.50@9.50, culls 5@6, 
buttermilks 4.75 @5.25. 

Sheep were in moderate supply last 
week and prices held up on all grades. 
Today there were 65 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep were in light supply and 
full steady; lambs 25c lower-on best 
and. 25@50c lower on others; the pens 
were about cleared. Common to prime 
sheep sold at $8@5 p 100 Ibs, culls at 
2@2.75, common to choice lambs 6.50 
@9, culls 5@6. 

Hogs were strong last week at $8.15 
@8.45 p 100 Ibs for light to heavy 
weights. Today there were 700 hogs 
on sale. Prices were about steady at 
8.15@8.40 for light to heavy hogs. 

The Horse Market 

There was a very fair midsummer 
demand for horses last week, commer- 
cilals of the lighter types being the 
leading sellers. Heavy drafters were 
quiet at last previous quotations. Driv- 
ing and saddle horses were in moder- 
ate inquiry . at $150@300 p head. 
Chunks weighing from 1100 te 1300 
Ibs sold at 200@275, good, sound, sec- 
ond-handers 125 @ 250 





At Pittsburg, July 12 — Market 
opened ‘slow and lower. Cattle re- 
ceipts today 145 carloads. Choice to 


extra $6.90@7, good to choice 6.55@ 
6.85, handy steers 6.25@6.60, choice to 
extra heifers 5.75@6, good to choice 
butcher: cows 5@5.25, calves 6@9, 
choice to extra milch cows 55@60 ea. 
Heid receipts 20 cars. Heavy 8.40@ 
8.45, heavy mixed 8.35@8.40, mediums 
8.30@ 8.35, heavy Yorkers 8.25, light 
Yorkers 7.80@7.95, pigs 7.60@7.70. 
Sheep —— 20 cars. Market higher. 
pucen SOS. » yearlings 3.50@6, lambs 
5@8. 


At Buffalo, July 12—Market opened 
strong to 10c higher. Cattle receipts 
today 150 head. Prime steers $6.85@ 
7.10, steers weighing 1200 to 1400 Ibs, 
6.10@6.60, choice heifers 5@5.50, 
choice cows 4.25@4.75, bulls 8@5, 
milch cows and springers 20@58 ea, 
veal calves 9@9.50 p 100 Ibs. Sheep 
receipts 17 cars, values 25@50c high- 
er. Top lambs 8.75, yearlings 5.50@ 
6.75, wethers 5@5.25. Hog receipts 55 
cars. Medium and heavy 8.30@8.45, 
light to best Yorkers 7.90@8.25. 
Pigs 7.75. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, July 12—Some rain has 
fallen in this dairy section the past 
week, but considerable more is need- 
ed. The yield of milk continues to fall 
off, but it is still larger than it was at 
this time last year. The last of the 
June cheese was sold today. -The July 
make promises to be of equally good 
quality should weather conditions be 
favorable. The ruling price today was 
%c higher than last week. The official 
transactions were 776 bxs large col- 
ored, 150 large white, 1812 small col- 
ored, and 478 small white at 12\%c; 
ana 169 small colored at 13c. The 
curb settlements were at 13c, sales of 
223 pkgs of butter at 26% @27%c. 

At Watertown, July . 12—Cheése 
market active at a slight advance. 
Sales aggregated 7800 bxs at 13@ 
13%c p Ib for large cheeses and twins, 
daisies 13 %c 








At Rochester, corn 88@90c p bu, 
oats 64@66c, bran $28@29 p ton, mid- 
dlings 29@30, capbage 75@80c p doz, 
green peas 60@T5c p bu, potatoes 50 
@60c, cherries 4@5c p lb, currants do, 
get. butter 23@24c p Ib, eggs 23@240 
Pp doz. 


At Syracuse, dairy butter 26@28c p 


Ib, cage 25@27c p doz, potatoes 50@) 


p bu, cherries 7@9c p qt, currants 
8c, live fowls 15@17c p 1b, timothy, 
hay $14@15 p ton, oat straw 10@12, 
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a. Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Por 100 
909 | 1908 | 1900/ 2908 | 1909) 1908 
| woes | to00 | 
.40 198.25 188.70 186.50 14.80 
Chica@rork | 7.0 | 7.25 | 830) 700 | 6.00 | 5.00 
Buffalo 700 | 745 | 8.75) 685 | 5.00) 420 
745 | 8.15 | 8.05) 6.40 | 6.00 | 435 
Pittsburg | 7.20] 750 | 8.25) 6.75 4.75 











At Chicago, receipts of cattle cdn- 
tinue light, compared with a year ago. 
The supply since Jan 1 was 165,000 
head less... Shipments have been about 
100,000 less than last year. Of late 
the receipts of prime steers have been 
rather light. Prices, however, were 
only steady, the demand being dull, 
Tex grass-fed cattle continue to make 
the bulk of the shipments. -A large 
epart of the Tex shipments arrived di- 
rect from ~ slaughter. The _ strictly 
choice heavy steers now coming from 
Neb and Mo, but shipments from 
those states recently have shown a de- 
cline. Grass-fed cows and heifers are 
in ample supply considering packers’ 
demands. Canners and cutters dull. 
Stockers and feeders rather dull and 
easy; country demand is light. Milk- 
ers and springers are firm, but offer- 
ings of good quality rather light. 
Choice to prime steers $7@7.50, good 
to choice 660@6.95, good to choice 
beef cows 460@5.75, butcher bulls 
4.60@5.25, selected feeders 4.75@5.10, 
good to choiee calves 7@7.50, milkers 
and springers 45@50. 

Sheep and lambs show further weak- 
ness and considerable irregularity. The 
fact is, that receipts since Jan 1 are 
115,000 head less than a year ago has 
little effect om values. The report is 
that dressed mutton is not in high 
public favor at the present time. 
Lambs, on the other hand, are good 
accordingly 


sellers and prices are 
higher. Feeding stock, however, is in 
good demand. Breeders are taking 


hold slowly,.the demand not showing 
up in urgent form. Good to choice 
lambs $8.25@8.65 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
good spring lambs 7.50@8.25, feeding 
wethers 4@4.15, good to choice ewes 
4@4.25, feeding lambs 6@6.50. 

Hogs continue steady. Receipts at 
11 points since Jan 1 have been 2,320,- 
000 head less than for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The range of 
values for heavy packing and eas 
hogs a year ago was $6.10@6.80 p 1 
lbs, compared with 7.70@8.35, current 
quotations, 
compared with 6.54 a year ago. High 
prices failed to attract shippers and 
receipts are even less than earlier in 
the season, when.the prices -were 
lower. Mixed packing and butcher 


hogs were 7.60@8.10, light packing 
and shipping 7.40@8, roughs 7.50 
@7.60. 
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LATEST WHOLESALE: PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or | Wheat {| Com { Oats 
Spot | 2009 | 3908 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 

Chieago . | 1.28 M1; 74 | 3 5 | 2 
New York | 1.4 39; 78 | Bl ST 56 
Boston . . ~ —| & | #1 +8 
Toledo . . | 1.35 36) .72 | .74 | 2 
Bt. Louis . | 1.15 3} 674 | .7 4 RQ 
Min’p’lis 123 | 101 {| 65. |.71 | 48 | 50 
Liverpool — ; 109! 83) | BA 3 = 





At Chicago, with the winter wheat 


harvest in progress and the Opening 
of the harvest season in Roumania, the 
Wheat market developed an unsettled 
Condition. The sentiment of traders 


was bearish, but offsetting this was the 
fact that weather conditions in the 
harvesting area in the U S were un- 
favorable. The average condition of 
spring wheat in July according to the 
report of the dept of agri was 92.7%, 
compared with 95.2 a month previous 
and 89.4 in July, "08: Average condition 
of winter, wheat at harvest 82.4, as 
compared with 80.7 a month ago, and 
80.6 at harvest in 1908. Hstimated 
amount of wheat in farmers’ hands 
15,062,000, compared with 33,797,000 a 
year ago. Preliminary estimate of 
the area of corn planted is 169,600,000, 
€n increase of 7.19%, or 7,218,000 acres, 
compared, with last year’s acreage. 
Average ‘condition of corn in 
July 893%, as compared with a 
year ago. The had 
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The average price is 8.03, - 


government report 
becn discounted so that the market 
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developed very little change after the 
announcement. Cash wheat in fair de- 
mand. - 1 northern selling around 
$1.28% @1.81 p bu in store, fresh re- 
ceipts and wheat in transit from trans- 
Mississippi points sold around 1.30@ 
1.32, No 1 northern nominally 1.28@ 
1.30, No 2 red nominally 1.40. 

Corn developed some weakness and 
prices declined, but reaction followed 
and a large part of the loss is recov- 
ered. July options displayed the 
greatest strength owing to covering by 
shorts. Other months responded in 
sympathy. Foreign markets on the 
other hand were easier. Reports from 
the growing crop had a bearish effect 
on the market. Argentina also has 
been making heavy shipments, No 2 
cash corn has sold a 72c, No 2 yellow 
T2@T%e, No 2 white 74% @74%c. 

Crop reports and speculative inter- 
ests have been against oats and price 
thas shown a sharp decline. Receipts 
at primary points showed crops a lit- 
ule late and shipments were not quitc 
up to @ year ago, Cash demand is also 
moderate. Standard oats in store 
were quoted at 72@73c p bu. 

Rye continues quiet without special 
feature, values fairly well maintained. 
Offerings continue very light. No 2 
for future delivery is nominally 82c. 

Barley values show some irregular 
changes; low grades of maiting eased 
off. Better grades are taken at an 
advance. Mixing barleys are without 
quotable change, the range being 62 
@63c. Screenings O0@67c, malting 
grades 68@64c, with 66%c for choice. 

Flaxseed shows slight improvement, 
the market fluctuating within a nar- 
row range, No 1 northern being 
Theved at $1.65, No 1 southwestern 


Recently there has been better in- 
quiry for millet. German millet is 
quoted at $125@145, common do, 
hungarian 1.35@1.50, clover un- 
changed at 7.75@10.25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





New York Boston Chicago 
"09. .26% @2T7 28 @ 29 25 
"08... 23 24 22 
O7.. 26 26% 24 


At New York, the market is quiet 
and steady to %c higher. Receipts 
since May 1 at Chicago were 120,000 
tubs in excess of those at the same 
time last year. Boston is 1,800,000 Ibs 
behind last year’s receipts, and New 
York is about even: Special cmy 26% 
@27c p ib, extra 26c, state dairy 25 %c, 
western imitation cmy firsts 

At Boston, the market is firmer and 
tending upward. Fancy northern cmy, 
tubs 28@29c¢ p ib, bxs and prints 30 
@3lc, western ash tubs 27% @28c, 
dairy 26c. 


The Cheese Markets 

At New York, market steady. Quota- 
tions show no important change. De- 
mand for immediate consumption is 
excelient, and there is some speculative 
buying, which has absorbed rather 
heavy surplus stocks. Receipts at Chi- 
cago since April 1 are now only 65, 
eases less than a year ago. Boston's 
receipts since Jan 1 are short 44,000 
cases, and New York lacks only 20,000 
bxs. Full cream specials 134% @14\%c 
p lb, skims 10 \(c. 

At Boston, the 
quiet, but 
Vt 14@14%, sage 15@16c, Wisconsin 
young Americas 16%c. 








Unless otherwise quotations 

prices at will sell from store, 
ytd a con- 

Se to retailers or con- 

sumers, an is secured. 


Apples—New apples are coming in- 


to favor. Choice lots move readily at 
a, 1.50 p cra, fancy red selling up 
to 


Eges—Market is easier on rather 
heavy receipts. Nearby white eggs are 
of irregular quality and western lots 
also show weather effects. Specially 
choice lots of candled — are firmiy 
held, nearby selected white selling at 
28@31c p doz. Good to choice @ 
28c, brown 26@27c, western extra 
firsts 23@23%c. 


Fresh Fruits—Choice Le Conte pears 


are nominally $4@7.50 p bbl. Choice 
jJots, however, are in t supply. Ga 


loss are more plentiful, at 
@250 p carrier, plums 1.50@1-75. 











LATEST MARKETS 


Cherries quiet and easy, black 40@50c 

8-Ib bskt, white 30@40c, sour 3@ 
Soe. Currants 5%@ic p qt, straw- 
berries 6@10c for up-river and 8@ 18c 
for western N Y, blackberries 6@ 8c, 
raspberries 6@8c p pt, huckleberries 
9@16c p «qt. gooseberries 12@ 15c, 
muskmelons 60c@1.25 p cra, water- 
melons 12@30 p 100. 


Hay and Straw—Market unsettled, 
demand rather light. Large bales are 
in moderate supply. Prime timothy 
$1@1.02%, No 1 97%c@1, mixed fan- 
cy clover 85c, pure clover 62% @67 %c, 
long rye straw 1.50@1.55. 


Hides—Market is strong. Buying 
has been for immediate reeds only, 
and tanners are expected to take hold 
effectively as soon as the tariff bill is 
signed. Country slaughtered steer 
hides, 60 Ibs or over, 14@14%c p Ib, 
cow hides 13@13%c, bull 11@11%c, 
No 1 calf skin 19c, horse hides $4 ea. 


Mill Feed—Demand rather light, 
and market is weak and unsettled. 
Coarse bran in 100-ib sks to arrive 
$24.35 p ton, flour middlings 30, red 
dog in 140-1b sks 32.50, cottonseed oil 
meal, 8% grade, Oct shipment, 81 p 
ton. * Gluten 28.50 in bulk, 29.60 jn 
sks. Kiln-dried cornmeal, fine yel- 
low 165@1.70 p 100 ibs, brewers’ 
meai 1.81. 


Onions—Market steady at the lower 


rangs of prices, Louisvilles in 70-Ib 
bags selling for the top price of 85c, 
the range aang i ne New Orleans 
in 75-lb bags 75@ Jersey whites 
T5c@$i p bskt. 


Potatoes—Receipts of southern po- 
tatoes have been very heavy and the 
market suffered a sharp decline. Bulk 
of sales were at $2 p bbl; a few choice 
lots of southern Rose of Irish Cobbler 
bringing 2.25, southern White Chili 2 
@ 2.12. 

Poultry—Receipts light, demand 
fairly active, with stock cleaned up. 
Nearby and western spring chickens 
23c p Ib 1 w, fowls 16%cc, turkeys 13c, 
fresh killed fancy broiler squabs 40@ 
50c p pr, western dry-picked fowls 16 
BR? p 1b, frozen milk-fed broilers 

< c. 


Vegetables— Asparagus in light sup- 
ply, Colossal green selling at $2.25@ 
2.75 p doz bchs. Cucumbers in ample 
supply and easier at 50@T75c for Nor- 
folks in half bbl bxs, Mds 75c @$1.50, 
Jersey hothouse $2.50@3. Sweet corn 


| 















THE DE LAVAL 


165-167 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


American Grape Growing & Wine Making 
By GEORGE HUSMANN. New and enlarged edi- 
tion, With contributions from well-known grape 
growers, giving wide range of experience. The au- 
thor of this book is a recognized authority on the 
Tilustrated. 268 Sa? er 
weveseveces 5 


PARATOR CO 


42 E. MADISON 8T, 
CHICAGO. 








subject. 
Cloth ... 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the most 

ete and comprehensive work ever published on 
the subject of which it treats. It is the first book 
wi as i the subject of animal breed- 
ing. The leading laws which govern this most 
tntricate question the author has boldly defined 

suthoritatively arranged. The chapters which 


pages, 














R women who 
keep house as well 
as those who just 


“live,” the 
FOR magazine Goop 
HousEKEEPING 

7 SS ES 
WOMEN something of in- 
terest and help- 


every month has 
fulness. $1 a year. 


With this Journal 
both one year $1.50 


The Phelps Publi Co. 
ps Publishing 


id, Mass, 














Thousands of 
people sleep 
better because 
our Lightning 
Rods are on 
the house 






s 
















are none so good 
and we want to tell you the advantage of our rod and 
system of rodding before 
and tell us how many bui 
each one and we will tell 
them with our Standard Rod. Li 
quent. Don’t take a chance. 


DODD & STRUTHERS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


scientific study of li 
ing our dealers an 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


LIGHTNING RODS! 


will protect you, your family and your property from dam 
by lightning. We know they will y= a 
been on the market long eno 

The best rod on eart 
properly erected, and you shoul 
erects the rods on your buildings with as much care as 
you do the rod he puts up. 


protect you, for they have 

to prove it. 
will not Dot mer you unless it is 
select the man who 


Prof. Dodd devotes his time to the 
tning, and instruct- 
teaching them how 


Ww to properly put up our Our agent’s certificate is 
ouldn Wo. were the ane i hining Rod f MH 
’ e were ret Li manufacturers to se 
waeee’ Bo An hee Bayh ge fey et ym first choice and 
if you picked out the best and most reliable dealers to handle our 
knew your rods. We teach each and e one of them how to prop- 
erly erect the D. &S, Rods, and then guarantee the job when 
peoaps they finish it. Our guarantee is and fully backed by 
from the us. Not only that, but when you with our agent, we 
Lightning tee you a square deal. 
stroke? We mean what we say. We guarantee the job our agent 
Look at the does for you, and we guarantee that he will deal honestly 
losses! and fairly with you. 
Hardly aday Remember! Ours are the Standard Lightning Rods. 
Guaranteed absolutely with a Legally Binding Guarantee by 
at E a firm financially able to make good all it claims. 
ae it be you For epee protection we print our Trade-Mark on 
next? or will spool of our rods and furnish every agent with an agent's 
Etimont There are countless imitations, but we believe there 


as the genuine Dodd & Struthers Rod, 
zoe make your purchase. Write 
dings you have and the size ot 
ou how much it will cost to rod 
tning storms are fre- 
rite y. 















56 = [16} , 


in demand. Offerings are of inferior 
quality. Southern standard grades $1 
@1.50, Jerseys Tic @$1:25 p 100, near- 
by cabbage 304 p 100, celery 50c p 
doz for large stalks, L I cauliflower 





50c @ bbl, eggplant $1@1.50 p 
bx, garlic @6 p 100 lbs, nearby let 
tuce 25@50c p pol, lima beans 75c@ 


$3 p bskt, okra Ags @2.25 p carrier, pep- 
pers 75c@$1.25, L 1. peas Tic@$1 p 
bu, rhubarb $1.25@1.50 p i00 bchs, 
nearby radishes 50@Tic, scallions do, 
Jersey wax beans 60c@$1, green do, 
spinach 50@75c p bbl, marrow squash 
75c@$1 p bbl, rutabaga turnips $1@ 
1.12, tomatoes $1@1.50 p carrier. 


Wool—Market is active, and Bos- 
ton reports engagement of 4,000,000 
Ibs of Mont wool in advance of its 
arrival; Ohio and Pa fleeces firm. 
Sales of 50,000 Ibs of Ohio fleeces are 
reported at 40c, Ohio and Pa XX fleeces 
are quoted at 85 @86c, % blood 34@ 
35c, Ky, Ind and Mo % blood 82@ 
338ce, Ga 31@32c. 


Ohio Grange Work 


MARY E. LEE 








R. G. Brawley, secretary of Ames- 
ville grange in Athens county, is ar- 
ranging to have a summer school in 
agriculture under direction of the ex- 
periment station and e agricultural 
department of the O university at 
Amesville late in the summer. He was 
a student at the winter short course at 
Ohio state university and is enthusias- 
tic over the work done. 

Gov Harmon has appointed Mr and 
Mrs S. D. Webb of Albany in Athens 
county, as superintendent and ma- 
tren, respectively, of the girls’ indus- 
trial school. They succeed Superin- 
tendent and Mrs Dye. Mr Webb has 
been a traveling salesman for ferti- 
lizer concerns. He was a delegate to 
last state grange. The appointment 
meets with general satisfaction. 

Fairfield county is making extensive 
preparations for the annual picnic to be 
held at Baltimore the last Saturday in 
August, 

Several granges in Columbiana and 
Tuscarawas counties have had interest- 
ing discussions of the new guadrennial 
appraisement law. There is no doubt 
but the new law will enable assessors 
to place a more accurate valuation on 
tangible property. 


Country Produce Markets 


hicemiiaat 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, corn 73@74c 

Pp bu, oats 55@56c, simnothy hay $13@ 
34.75 p ton, bran 26@26.50, middlings 
26.50 
18@ p doz. 

At Cleveland, dairy butter 20@2ic 
p Ib, eggs 22c p doz, cherries 40@50c 
p 6-1b bskt, blueberries $38.25@3.50 p 
bu, currants 2.50@2.75, potatoes 80@ 
85c, home-grown cabbage 4@5 p 100, 
corn 78c p bu, oats 55c, middlings 28 
p ton, bran 24, timothy hay 14@14.50. 


At Columbus, wheat $1.10 p bu, corn 
80@ 85¢, oats 55c, bran 28 p ton, mid- 
dines 28, timothy hay 12@13, oat 
straw 6.50, dairy butter 18@20c p Ib, 
eggs p doz, live fowls 12c p_ Ib, 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
new pretom 2.50@3 p bbl, green 
corn 1.50 p cra, blackberries 2.25@ 

2.50, cherries 1.65 p bx, corn 83 @ 84e 
p bu, oats 57@58c, timothy hay 15.50 
@16 p ton, rye straw 12.75@13.2n 


At Philadelphia, corn 77@79c p bu, 
oats 57@58c, timothy hay $17@17.50 
ton, oat straw 11@11.50, bran 26@ 
.50, dairy butter 19@21c Pp lb, eggs 
23c p doz, new potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl. 


PA) as 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, dairy 
butter 18@19c p 1b, eggs 2l1c _P doz, 
live fowls 15%c p Ib, potatoes 75@80c 

p bu, cabbage Tic @ $1 p cra, cucum- 
Sere 85c p bskt, tomatoes 1@1.25 p 
carrier. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 80@ 
82c¢ p bu, oats G0@65c, bran $27.50@ 
28 p ton, middlings 28@29, timothy 
~ os 18@16, dairy butter 20@24c p Ib, 

s 27@28c p doz, potatoes 2.75@ 
p bbl, blackberries 10@1l1c p at, 


At Buffalo, dairy butter 20@24c p 
‘Ib, eggs 25@26c p doz, potatoes $1.50 
@2 p. bbl, tomatoes “Gh @ The p cra, 
grecn peas 1@1.50 p Bon Ming cherries 

@9e p at. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange price 


remains at 2%c p qt to shipper in the 
26-c zone. This price has proved to 
be a little too high, for the holidays, 
combined. with the cool nights, have 








27, dairy butter 19c p Ib, eggs | 





served to diminish the demand some- 
what, resulting in the creation of 
a*moderate surplus. There is little 
probability that the price will be re- 
duced, however, for the dry weather 
is likely to cut down the supply. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ended July 10 
were: 
Milk Cream 


WIS ccccccceccccccccce 4000 BiG 
Susquehanna ........ . 10,444 144 
WhOOE: BNOTO., v.c0 0 chews 14,621 1,943 
Lackawanna .......... 44,980 1,705 
New York Central 
(long haul) ........ 58,072 112 
New York Ceritral 
(Harlem) ..........- 11,600 100 
Ontario ..... esccewcce. OOjOOt . 5,040 
Lehigh Valley ........ 30,105 3,000 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,010 180 
New Haven .......+-- 42,893 446 
Other sources ........ 3,000 200 
DOS 57 6.5 ooo talecaas 313,517 16,025 





| toda 
@ Gortiand, 








' > 
Prices of Leguminous Crops—Val- 
ues of soy beans and cowpeas are 
about $1 p bu less than a year ago. 
We do not expect to see any fastidi- 
ous prices for some time to come. 
There is a large acreage this year. 
Prices rule strictly from about $1@ 
1.25 f o b shipping station. A year 
ago we had quite a failure in our crop 
of cowpeas. Present prices are as 
follows: Soy beans 1.25, whippoorwill 
cowpeas 1.50, clay cowpeas 1.25, black 
cowpeas 1.50. A year ago prices were 
as follows : Soy beans 2.25, whippoor- 
will cowspeas 2.50, clay cowpeas 2.50, 








black cowpeas 2.50.—[H. 8S; Hick- 
ory, N C, 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





Kh ng | ek meelgy 9d is one of the most valu- 
able American Agricult: . At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS 8 a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to , sell or exchange. 

THE ADDR SS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue g the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted ee the above rate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, tbs making 
a small ot as noticeable as a large on 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vay  ~ F is only FIVE cents a word each insertion, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
ES 














LIVE STOCK 
DO YOU_WANT cows that will average from 
10,000 to mands of milk each per. year? 


12,000. pow 
We furnish whole herds of 10 to 30 animals, "that 
000 pounds each in twelve months. 


The best is the cheapest. Pag 4. eo 
of. grade Holsteins and Seei be- 
ovine Come. RIVER MEADOW FAR) Ss. *Port- 
landville, N Y. 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Have you written 


Star farm for free information concerning their 
La megs registered Holstein cattle? If not, do so 
Address go RACE L. BRONSON, Dept 


N 


of Eeoeeon AND FRENCH COACH stallions. 
and sh ar € sooserats prices. inners in stud 

show you need a good stallion write. 
LWOOD hein, g- +. N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED RED POLLED bull calf ~ 
sale or exchange for thoroughbred heifer calf. O. 
H. SWOGGER, Mercer, Pa. 

















JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad for 
sale; 18 cows, 18 — and 13 bulls. 5S. E. 
NIVIN, Landenberg, 

POLAND-CHINAS—Choice service boars and 
spring pies se pesdy for shipment. N. D. SNYDER. 
Laceyvill 

PRIZE HOLSTEINS—De Kol Burke _ bulls, 
ready cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, 


for service; 
Benningers, Pa. 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
_—_v 


CELERY PLANTS—Raised by heavy  fertiliza- 
in 


tion in rows 14 
Golden Self Bleaching (French nd White fm 
Sy Poscel one Quem = i 
per cents. 3 
iecession, banish Bullhead” Mureheed bags plants 
Dutch Ay Be 1000, 5000 $3.50.’ You have the guar- 
antee years’ experience and shipping 
Or alinns of plants each we A a 


safel 
ROCHELLE, Chester, New Torney. 





—. worse cover toed $% bushel; — 
peas - 0 horn turni seed 
roand 5, E, HOLLAND, Milford “Del, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for sale, all leading 
varieties; new catalog free. L’AMOREAUX NURS- 
ERIES, Schoharie, Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 











FOR _SALE—White and Barred P BR White In- 
ian Games, RA — 23 — Rhode Island 
Reds. Hate sap, mts each. ELKINS 
PARK POULTRY ARM, Elkins Park, Pa. 





EGG STRAIN SINGLE COMB White L 
each, 100 i 











horns exclusively. J chicks 
$8 ;, A Ry GRANT MOYER, Ft 
Plain, N Y. 

SALE—Breeders chea: Rocks, Reds. hans 
and Minorcas. Catalog, FRANK HARBAUGH, 
Middleburg, Md. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

GENUINE BARGAINS in high-grade upright 
pou used ts: 12 Otelnways 
rom up; 6 Webers from up; 9 Krakauers 
from up; 7 Knabes from at 3 icke: 
— _, up; ordin: ; hand merges 

; also fine jor grand pianos 
about. half, Write for ful ive Pash 4 
easy ail mee nts. ON & HEALY, & 
Adome St, icago. We ship everywhere on ap- 
proval, 





GooD BAve oF. Rit ae .perdoct safet; 
rincipal, share extra profits, and 
ability so you “an get ower money when you really 
need it. This is what we have Semaaptional - lad 
soourtty holders for quarter of a Le 
rivaled reco: If you have any invest. “it 
yw eT ae uu to write me for partloutar. GERBERT 
President Orange Company, 
Lateyotte St, City 


New York 
MOTION PICTURE MACHENES, film views, 





magic lanterns, slides and similar’ ponders for 
—s. Catalog free. We also puy mas machines, 
slides, etc. HARBACH CO 809 Filbert 


se “philadelphia, Pa. 





TWO BEAUTIFUL ART LINEN centerp 

Wild rose and daisy des —— A two doilis, al all 
for only 10 cents, to our new 

‘ I. REMILLARD ‘. Co, “Dept YW, Springtelt, 
Mass. 





GREY LIME Nes eee oe and cir- 
—_ address A, M. orth Industry, 





VENTILATED bushel crates r crate of 14. 
piewent on large orders, H,. J. AVERY, Katonah, 


2 





FOR SALE—Movi 
DAVIS, Watertown, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
MONEY SAVED by. usi 


icture film Ic per ft. H. 








J Roy swing stan- 


chion, made-to fit any sta Price reasonable. 
A pleasure.to answer rune mepiry. for price and 
booklet. ROY BROS, Barnet, Vt. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 


$625 CASH—Here is a chance to get 
located, with a fine set of 








50 AORES, 

a real farm, well 
buildings, 
20 acres in 
small fruit; 
buildings, water suppli by a 
spring and brooks; Soren to. everything; 
sugar maple Ba 250 alf cash, easy 
terms; see . St trout’s May-June bulletin, 
copy free. E. “i. STROUT CO, Dept 109%, Uni- 
versity Bldg, Syracuse, N Y, 


CHOICE BARGAINS awaiting people who come 
to Marinette county to buy their land. Wonderful 
opportunities in northern Wisconsin for the farmers 
w come first. Write SKIDMORE LAND ©O, 
Box 93-G, Marinette, Wis, for book and map, or 
come up and let us show you. over our lan 


ye. 10 in wood; 60 apple trees, 
room : 








DELAWARE is a fruit garden. The best place 
in the world for po es, Ratoee ona Aj 
apples. . Information ven to buyers 


rs by STATE BOARD. OF  GRICULTURE, 
Dover, Del. 











| _ $3300 BUYS a fine 100 acre farm. good 12-room 

IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH Berkshires get | house ar - two barns; 100 rods from. hi school, 

big quick. PENNA BERKSHIRE CO, Fannetts- | church, stores and depot; terms easy. KNIGHT'S 
burg, Pa. REAL ESTATD AGENCY, Whitneys Point, N Y. 
4 BERKSHIRE PIGS and young sows. Will STOCK, DAIRY FARM, 275 acres, large house, 

please. Write. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. two cottages. No 1 one ition. Gn tate yoad, near 





REGISTERED O I C and Chester 
cheap. EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, 


White _ pigs 
N Y. 





LARGE  BERKSHIRES—Write 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, 


for booklet, 
) 





perney 
BRADLBEY, 


la English  Yorkshires. A. A. 
waburg, ‘NY. 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET eed 


a »aaer ROKEN American Sorbets. | 
80 ‘ollie puppies. -AMBROSE 
PAYOR, West Chester, Pa. = 


a as ad PUPS ready to drive. Spayed fe- 
males. A. J. GILSON, Edwards. N Y. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
EGG PRAIRIE STATE. incubator, 40 


hat” water brooder sys ni 
PENNA BERKSHIRE CO, *Fannett tsb m Pa. 











Sell all 
ASBROUCK, ‘MSkena, N Y¥ 


FOR SALE—14 acres, 2 barns, 
granary and chicken-house. "Blonty ? "trait. % mile 








from macadam road. . HALL’S 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, 

MUST BE SOLD. small farm. good Jocation, 
soil, water, building. —F. L. FIELD, R D « 


Rockville, Ct. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Oente a Word 











AGENTS-—$5 daily selling out “tool, 12. ar- 
itt Who CPS aes 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED-Railway mail, les, : 


mail clerks, city carriers, 
soon. 


M ‘xami: coming 
Yearly salary a to. $1600, 
Annual vacation. 


it. Candidates pre . te im- 
for schedule and free bulletin. EAE: 


mediat 
TITUTE, Dept G 4%, Rochester, N 


LIN I 





WANTED—By “Uncle Sam” railway mail clerks, 

postoffice clerks. Many examinations 

$600 to $1600 yearly. Short hours. 
- mon Over 

Country and city 

ual: a education suf- 

he. yy ae 8 aS Candi- 

tes prepared for schedule 

and tee” Ral letin. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 

H4&, Rochester, N Y. 


aa 
Me 








MEN WANTED, young, strong; account _ in- 
creasing business on railroads, for firemen or 
brakemen ; — — gm unnecessary; $75 to $100 
mostly t ea . $150, 
$200 onthly. State et hignt. RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, ca 117, 227 Monroe Street, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 





ASSISTANT FOREMAN, or expertenced fruit 
farm hands. Active, energetic men who under- 


and ayi House, garden, cow 
pasture ig free to married men. Give Ax 
referen Must come immediately. 


and 
SON FRUIT CO, Chesapeake, Lawrence oo Ohio. 





ae, mail clerks, cil _eartions, 


free, PiaXcuin INSTITUTE, Dept 


wae ch 
Preperation res. RY 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 








YOU NEE 


gereionl st and 
ost of 


FARM HELP?—The Jewish 
ndustrial Aid society has on its 
to obtain employment’ farms. 

aie without sxpertehes. weg are 

ey ‘speak e 
them Sor. 

DP, please 
what you ll pay. 

and er - 

—. 
*it = “to 
Band 


We 
or employee. Address 
174 Second Ave, New 


. statin; 


no commi: ~ % aemployer 
FARM LABOR. “BU 
York Ci 





AN AMERICAN ENGINEER in Cuba desire 
to place his ward, an industrious and likeable bey, 
stock farm 





learn American methods. Good hom but 4 
wages expected. Address VAIL,» & ashington 

9 City. 

FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
free of cha eres by the labor eparmetee ae for 
Italians (59 Lafayette St, 1138 ank- 
lin), New York “City. FRE E ABOR OFFICE, 
Send for circular and application blanks. 





YOUNG MAN, eighteen, wants situation with 
Christian farmer to learn ‘business; it expe- 
rience. BENNETT, 139 East 4 St, 





Want To Sell Your 
Farm? 


or part of it—quickly, and without 
your neighbors. knowing about it? 
Just put a 25 or 30-word adv in our 
Real Estate Market—which is really 
your Rea! Estate Market. - It will cost 
you only 5c a word, and you’ll get so 
many replies you can take your choice 
of the one who will pay the most 
money and on the best terms. You 
needn’t sign your name to your adv. 
Just sign your’ P O box or some 
friend’s name in your own or a near- 
by town. 


We've Sold Lots Of Farms 


for our readers through our Real Es- 
tate Market—or, rather, they’ve sold 
them themselves, for this Real Bstate 
Market is yours. Mr and Mrs Sub- 


scriber. You know the kind of farm- 
ers who read the advs in it. You 
know they’re good people to deal 


with, for they are our kind of folks. 
You run no risk in dealing with 
strangers, for you can use every safe- 
guard you would in selling to a neigh- 
bor. So if you want to sell your 
farm, stock, tools, or timber land or 
milk route 


Advertise In Our Real Estate 
Market 


ITand Owners’ Club Formed in Real 
Estate Market 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I sold both tracts 
of land from the one advertisement 
I had in your issue of Jan 19, and 
since then some of my neighbors have 
been asking me to help them sell 
some of their land; and we have 
formed a Land Owners’ Club for the 
purpose of selling direct to. the pur- 
chaser, and each member pays in oné@ 
dollar for advertising. We believe we 

can sell our own land in this way, and 
fh inclose copy for adv in your Real 
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T is getting beyond 
béaring now! Three 
gone in a week and 
last night another dis- 
appeared. I tell you 
what, you fellows had 
better help me stop this 
thieving or whatever 
is the cause, instead of 
sitting there grinning like a_ parcel 
of thirsty baboons on the back dam!” 
The speaker, Tom Follinsbee, a tail, 
sun-tanned Englishman, manager of 
the Esperanza sugar estate, situated 
on the banks of the Essequibo river in 
Demerara, brought his long legs down 
from the veranda rail with a crash, 

and glared balefully at his companions 
whose untimely and ill-concealed de- 
light at the perplexity depicted on his 
countenance had roused his not very 
even temper. 

“Say something, can’t you, you 
idiot? YT endured being bored with 
you at dinner, and put up with your 
senile eonversation and imbecile jokes 
for a whole evening. in order to get 
your opinions on this matter, which 
is fast driving me insane, and instead 
of helping me, you only sit there and 
chuckle, confound you!” 

“Go slow, old man,” said Smith- 
Berkely, @ fellow-planter from @& 
neighboring. cocoa planation, lighting 
a fresh Cigar with exasperating cool- 
“it doesn’t pay to be too enthu- 





ness, 
siastic in this climate. My opinion 
is that ene of your niggers is the 
cause of the disappearance of your 
heifers, perhaps the very man you 


are paying to watch them at night. 
It can’t be any beast, for beyond apes 
and such “small deer,” we haven't for 
years around this district seen or 
heard of anything capable of eating 
your calyes, Even big serpents are 
never seen nowadays unless a fellow 
goes up the Hssequibo for six or eight 
miles into the heavy forest lands.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said a 
qui middle-aged man, whose sun- 
burnt face and general air of expe- 
rience indicated a longer sojourn in 
that tropical land than his compan- 
ons, “I have known panthers to turn 


up at rather unusual places and times, 
even at this distance from the great 
forests. A few miles are nothing to 


one of the big cats if he gets the taste 
of cattle.” 

“But my watchmen have seen no 
tra of such a beast, and though I 
have put on a night staff, they do not 
report anything. The heifers simply 
disappear out of the corral, and at 
this rate I will lese all my young 
animals!” And Follinsbee rubbed his 
hair upstanding, and looked the per- 
So0nification of ruefal dismay. 


_ Niggars sleep at night,” senten- 
iously remarked the elder man. 
‘ll have to do your watching 


> a 


rself if you. want to put an end 
raids.” 
> men were assembled after din- 
is the evéning meal is called in 
atitudes, on the veranda of the 
bungalow at Esperanza, and -repre- 
a council of war; summoned 
dismayed planter to give their 
Ns On what was a very perplex- 
> Matter. For some nights his 
'\es, Kept by themselves in a large 
ral near the banks of the river, 
been disappearing one by one, 
aitcr being counted by the stockman 
f carefully barred up for the night. 
races could be found of the thief, 


these 


“> 
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noige, the terrible scare they had 


tained. 

The entrance of Singh, Fol- 
linsbee’s Sikh butler, interrupted the 
conversation. The Hindoo was one of 
many taborers imported from India 
on contract, had served his time out, 
and as many do, refused his passage 
back to his country at the expiration 
of the five years. He was greatly at- 
tached to Follinsbee Sahib, and was 
an imposing figure in his loose, flow- 
ing white robes and brilliant-colored 
turban, with a dark and handsome 
countenance, on which was stamped 
the dreamy grayity of the Orient and 
a certain air of command. He was of 
enormous breadth and stature, and 
from his striking personality and nat- 
ural dignity not a little impressed the 

lous, devil-may-care negroes, as 
well as his. own countrymen, who 
lived in the quarters. Once only the 
bully of the plantation, a burly negro, 
had tried conclusions with him, and 
had offered, during a fray with a 
coolie, whom he was beating wun- 
mercifully, to bestow some of the 
same Trough treatment on Gungar 
Singh, whose interference he resent- 
ed. But to the bully’s dismay the 
Sikh had seized him by the throat, 
glaring into his face with an expres- 
sion of such amazing fury, with eyes 


sus- 


ablaze and white teeth gleaming 
through his black beard. while a 
flashing dagger’ hovered ominously 


aloft, that the negro did not wait 
further proceedings, but fled appalled 
from this vision of wrath, nor could 
he be induced to venture forth from 
his cabin for the rest of the day. The 
loyalty of Gungar Singh to Follinsbee 





A SCARE IN 


Sahib was undoubted, for the latter, 


who had lived some years in the 
east, rightly recognized in Gungar 
Singh signs of a superiority of 


. caste over the rest of his country- 


men and treated him accordingly, a 
fact which the Sikh was quick to ap- 
preciate, and repaid by a whole-souied 
devotion. 

He entered now with a fresh supply 
of cool sodas, and placing them on 
the table, turned to Follinsbee. 

. “Protector of the Poor,” he said, 
Ssalaaming gravely, “one without 
brings news: that Jugger Nath, the 
“Jeast of your slaves, has been taken 
beast while watching the 
flock. It seized and bere him away 
shrieking. Does the Heavenborn be- 
spirit him into Presence?” —». 
acca Jove!” Br gee 
amazement new | 
tion, uic! informed 
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ragged breeches, followed the Sikh 
‘@ento the veranda, and, folding his 
arms, salaamed profoundly, then re- 
lated his story. 

He had, by the permission of the 
Heavenborn, gone to the river to 
spear fish. He was a poor man, and 
his children were many and hungry. 
The Presences would deign to par- 
don his mentioning his insignificant 

The moon was just rising, and 
he passed Jugger Nath, who was on 
his way to the inclosure for small 
cows. When near the river he had 
heard loud screams from Jugger 
Nath, and ran back at once to his as- 
sistance. The screams ceased, he saw 
nothing, and had run affrighted to 
the Protector of the Poor to relate 
the matter. If Jugger Nath had been 

yed by some unclean beast, it 
was doubtless the will of Allah. He 
Was ever a dishonest man, and by no 
means as good and faithful a servant 
as he, Prag Khan. 

The man being dismissed, an excit- 
ed discussion took place. It was bad 
enough to lose his calves, but when it 
came to his laborers going, Follinsbee 
knew well that each and every man 
on the plantation, negro and Hindoo, 
would soon disappear from the vi- 
cinity, through fright. Moncton, the 
quiet man, suggested taking the Sikh's 
opinion on the best way to extermi- 
nate this formidable marauder, and 
Gungar Singh admitted having been a 
noted Shikarree, or hunter, in his na- 
tive land. He professed his willing- 
ness to carefully examine the scene 
of the tragedy next morning and de- 
cide upon a plan of action. 

Accordingly, next morning the 
planter, with the Sikh, was on the 
spot, guided by Prag Khan, who, 
furtively glancing about in evident 
terror, seemed by no means inclined 
to remain in that neighborhood longer 


than necessary. The corral was situ- 
ated a short distance from the eastern 
bank of the river, which ran through 
a level expanse of country to the 
south, but in the north, where it 
swept around a curve below the plan- 
tation, a hill rose abruptly from its 
margin, covered with the almost im- 
penetrable growth of the tropics. 
Gungar Singh narrowly scanned the 
path leading from the quarters to the 
corral, and sodn pointed out a pool 
of half-dried blood in the narrow 

Way, and the crushed grasses 
around it. Then, running like a 
bloodhound, he followed the clearly 
defined track made by the passage of 
some heavy body through the tall 
grasses and weeds away from the 
path, stooped and picked up a broken 






. tobacco-pipe, finally emerging onto a 


ledge of surface rock, on which cacti 
alone ied their 














rose abruptly, and leaving the planter 
(Prag Khan had long since fled with- 
out ceremony) the Sikh disappeared 
as silently as a snake up the hiliside 
through the thick undergrowth. 
Shortly after he appeared suddenly 
and noiselessiy from behind an acacia 
bush, and, without a word, led the 
way back to the bungalow. 

When Follinsbee, who, knowing his 
man, had refrained from asking ques- 
tions, had seated himself on the sandy 
side of the veranda and Gungar Singh 
had handed him his pipe, held a 
match to the bowl, and seen it satis- 
factorily under way, he addressed his 
master. 

“Sahib, the beast who destroyed the 
small cows and Jugger Nath was, by 
permission of the Presence, gq tiger. I 
tracked him to his lair, a cave high 
upon the hillside, where, if the 
Heavenborn wills it, he is at present 
hidden. Tomorrow he will not be 
hungry, nor come forth, for Jugger 
Nath was a large man and fleshy, 
and will serve for several meals. 
Therefore, three nights from this the 
Sahibs can be summoned and lay wait 
for this son of the Eblis at the clear 
spot by the bank of the river and 
shoot the tiger, whom may Allak 
confotnd.” 

“Tiger!” said Follinsbee in amaze- 
ment, “but there are no tigers in 
this country. The jaguars are not big 
enough to drag a heavy man that far, 
still less a yearling heifer.” 

“Nevertheless, by the clemency of 
the Presence, this animal is as large 
as the tiger of my native land. And 
by the mercy of Allah it will be 
proven that thy servants speak truly,” 
immovably responded Gungar Singh. 

On the third evening, therefore, the 
other planters, having been sum- 
moned, turned up at Follinsbee’s bun- 
galow armed with rifles, and under the 
guidance of the Sikh proceeded to the 
place of ambush, where, with strict 
injunctions as to silence, he posted 


them. Gungar Singh and Follinsbee 
secreted themselves behind a fallen 
tree, within close shot of the open 


space by the river bank around which 
the jaguar was expected to appear. 
They waited for nearly an hour, he- 
roically enduring the mosquitoes, and 
listening to the wonderful voices of 
the tropic night. The shrill piping of 
frogs and numberless insects blended 
with the deep rolling of bullfrogs and 
huge toads, and the hoarse, gasping 
roar of some alligator awoke in the 
Swamp nearby, and alert for prey. 
Suddenly the Sikh touched Folins- 
bee’s arm and, silently nodded his 
head toward the clearly lighted spot 
on which the moon, now at her full, 


poured a flood of golden light. A huge, 
long-snouted head appeared coming 
up from the river, and an enormous 
alligator slowly drew its hideous 
length out of the water, and lay like a 
great log on the bank. An instant 
after a pecniiar dragging noise caught 
the ears of the watchers, and round @ 
clump of bushes a black jaguar, of 


such enormous size as to amaze the 
men, appeared, half dragging and half 
carrying the freshly killed body of a 
heifer, apparently with no great effort, 

As he rounded the corner, however, 
backing and dragging at his burden, 
he came within reach of the iron jaws 
of the huge saurian. Instantly the 
vice-like grip closed on his loins with 
a thudding snap, and then pandemo- 
nium, broke loose. The echoes re- 
sounded with the roars of the jaguar, 
who dropped the heifer and twisted 
his litle body, clawing and biting at 
his armoured captor, whose every ef- 
fort was exerted to drag him into the 
river. The men poured in their vol- 
leys at once, and rushed out for a 
clearer view, firing again and again 
into the fighting monsters, who, eén- 
ti ely absorbed in their deadly grapple, 
heeded nothing else. Smith-Berkely, 
wild with excitement, ventured within 
reach of the powerful tail of the alli- 
gator and was forthwith swept into 
the river, to emerge covered with mud 
and greatly scared at having run the 
chance of being devoured by any 
lurking alligator, with which monsters 
the place abounded. Follinsbee 
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Moncton, rightly judging the jdguar 
the greater of two evils, poured their 
fire into the big cat, until as its strug- 
gles grew weaker the alligator was 
nearing. the edge of.the bank, still 
clutching the jaguar in its deadly grip. 

An instant more, and both would 
have disappeared in the black water, 
when Gungar’ Singh, who had been 
looking on unmoved at the uproar and 
confusion, leaped in, drove his long 
dagger into one eye of the alligator, 
and as quickly leaped out, just in time 
to avoid the clash of the great jaws, 
which at the thrust had released their 
hold of the jaguar. With a hoarse, 
bubbling roar the alligator struggled 
a minute, lashing furiously about with 
its tail, and then lay quiet alongside 
the great cat, both dead. 

The heads of both monsters look 
down now from the walls of the gun- 
room at the bungalow, and often to 
visitors the tale is told of the terrible 
combat which ended the mystery of 
Esparanza. 


A Shirt Waist Kink 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 











pretty shirt waist for which I had 

an especial fondness was wearing 

out under the arms, at th®place where 
the top of the corset rubs against it, 
while yet the rest of the waist was 
good and strong, and but for these 
untidy spots,. in condition to visit the 
laundry many times before discarding. 
My wits helped me out as they have 
times before. I ripped open the seams 
and also a short space under the arm 


I DISCOVERED, one day, that a 


and stitched a piece of the goods in, ~ 


from arm to waistiine. Then I did a 
little. skillful darning, with some very 
fine thread and my waist was not dis- 
carded until, like the “deacon’s one- 
horse shay,” it collapsed all together. 

Now, .when. having. shirt. waists, of 
any thin material made up, this re- 
inforcing is done at that time, thus 
saving the trouble of having to rip out 
work already done, when these thin 
places begin to appear. 

Corset covers may also be made to 
do longer service by taking this same 
precaution, particularly if the wearer 
happens to be reasonably stout. . I 
never make up either shirt waists or 
corset covers now without making the 
goods double for quite a distance un- 
der the arms. This reinforcing cannot 
be detected, neither can the darning, 
if skillfully done. 
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“Mal” 

“Yes, precious.” 

“I’m a good boy these days, ain’t I?” 

“Yes, pet—you've been a very good 
boy since mother talked to you so se- 
riously.” 

“And you trust me now, don’t you, 
Ma?” 

“Yes, darling—implicitly.” 

“Then what do you keep the jam 
cupboard locked for; nowadays?”— 


(Cleveland Leader. 
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No 657+ Shirt Waist Set 


This dainty design for French or 
shadow embroidery delights all who 
have seen it,. Stamped on 2 yards 40- 
inch. lawn, 75.cents postpaid; on 2% 
yards tan or white soiesette or po 
lin, $1.10; on im ~ linen, $1.75; 
eotton to work, cents. Order by 
number of. our..Fancywork Pattern 
Department, this office. 





Design’ for Crocheted Doily 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 

HE doily illustrated ~ below, 
measures about 7% inches 
when finished, and is worked in 

rounds, in a variation of the familiar 

star pattern. In working, always join 

with a slip st to make each circle per- 

fect. 

Ch 6, join in a ring, 10 s c over ring, 
join. _Ch 1, * s c in Ist 
sc, 2sc in next, repeat 
from *. Ch 1, 2sc in 
every st. Ch 2, d cin 
Ist st of foundation, * 
ch 3, skip 2, d c in each 
next 2 st, repeat 
from: * and join in 2d 
st of 2ch. Ch 2,dcin 
dc, * dc in Ist st of 3 
ch loop, ch 3, skip 1, a 
c in next, d c inde 
twice, repeat from *. 
Ch 2, and in making 
this row, increase to 6 
d cin each group, 4 in 
previous four and one 
extra on each side, ch 
4 between groups. Ch 
2, and make 8 4 c in 
each group, 4 ch be- 


tween. Make 10 dc in 
each group of next 
row, with 4 ch be- 


tween, and last increas- 
ing row has 12 4 c, with 
5 ch between, 

Now begin decreas- 
ing, put 10 4 c in each 
group, ch 3, d ¢ in cen- 
ter of 5 ch, ch 8, 10 d ec, 
missing 1 st on each side, repeat 
around. Ch 2, 3 de, ch.3, dc in 
center of 3 ch, 4 more d c, one in each 
st, then ch 3, and put dc in 2a..4.¢ 
of next group, 7 more, and repeat 
around, putting 4 d_c in last group, 
join to 24 ch. Ch 2,2 dc, ch 8, dein 
center of loop, 8 dc one in each of 
next 8 sts, ch 3, d c in 24 dc of group, 
5 more d c, repeat around. In doing 
the next row, increase to 13 dc in 
large leaf, and decrease to 4 dc on 
small, with 3 ch between. Ch 5, dc 
in center of 3, 16 more dc, ch 3,2 dc 
on point of leaf, continue around, join 
to the 2d st of 5ch. Slip st to center 
of 3 ch, ch 5, d c in 2d st of d c group, 
* 14 more dc, ch 3, d.c in.center of 3 
ch, ch 5, @ c in center of 3, ch 3, dc 
in 2d st of group, repeat from *. Ch 
7,-d c in 2d st of group, * 12 dc, ch 
5, dc in dc, dc in next 6 sts, ch 5, dc 
in 2d st of next group, repeat from. *. 
Ch 2, dc, ch 3, dc in 4 st of 5 loop, 
ch 8, d c in 24 d c¢ of group, 10 more, 
repeat around, increasing to nine dc 
on each small leaf. Decrease on each 
leaf when doing next row, placing 7 d 
c on the small, and 9 d c on the largs« 
leaf, with three spaces between, made 
by ch 3, da c in center of 3; repeat 
once, ch 3, and commence next leaf. 

‘Turn and make 1 slip st before be- 
ginning next row, then ch 5, dc in 
center of loop and make 3 spaces as 
described above, and two less dc on 
each Jeaf. For the next row, to fill be- 
tween ‘the leaves, make.two spaces, 
then 4 dc, 1 in each st, 2 spaces more 
and continue on leaf, decreasing two 
as before. Turn and make slip st be- 
fore beginning next row, ch 5, dc in 
center of loop,.ch 8, dc, ch 3, 3 dc on 
5 dc, make 8 more spaces, 2 dc on 
top of large leaf and repeat around, 
putting 1 dc on each. smaller leaf. 
Slip st to center of last loop, make 2, 
3 ch, dc rows, all around. Ch 2, *3 
dc over loop, d-c in dc, repeat twice, 
then ch 5, skip two spaces, dc in d e, 
repeat. from *. 

After joining slip.st-over 1 dc, then 
ch 2'and put°10 4 con top of: others, 
turn, slip 1, ch'2, 8 4 ¢;‘turn, slip 1,. ch 
2, 6 dc, make.two more rows, de- 
creasing two, till there are 3 d © on 
top, then slip st down the left side of 
the point, as the piece is held with the 
right side toward the worker, about 15 
sts in all, 4 s ¢ over loop, and make 


another point as directed, repeat 
around, When last 4 sec are fin- 
ished ch 5, d c in end: of 2d row on 


point, ch 3, d c in next row, ch 3, dec 
in next, ch 3, d c in next to top ch, 
ch 3, skip 1, d c in next around point. 
Continue down the other side of point, 
putting ad c opposite dc, and the last 
one in slip st from s c, then ch 2, 4 ec, 
where next point begins, repeat this 
edge around and break off, 
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When Mosquitoes Hum—Séveral of 
the writer’s friends have at but 2 frae- 
tion .of the cost of inclosing their 
porch in the usual way, made a good 
and desirable substitute, which. may 
ve taken down or put up at very small 





FOR BUSY WOMEN 











cost each year. It is made as follows: 
Mosquito netting of cotton (and it is 
best not to procure the white as that 
shows the atrect of the weather so 
easily) is bought and at the edges 
strong tape is fastened. This is tacked 
to. the piazza floor and also atthe roof 
so as to inclose the desired space If 
you can enter the ineclosure from a 
room in which there is a door open- 
ing to it, or if the windows come down 
from the floor and you can pass 





Pretty Doily in Crochet 


through them, so much the better. ° If 
not, make a simple door frame and 
purchase a cheap door which you can 
buy for a dollar or less, with wire net- - 
ting in it, and so make an opening. 
Choose a_ protected part of your 
piazza if possible, It is surprising how 
easily the net is put up,.going as ‘t 
does into difficult corners, as it is so 
flexible. One of the writer’s friends 
has such an outfit which is~ taken 
down each fall and put up in the 
spring and which has lasted now eight 
seasons, and seems as if it would last 
more, It is also not ‘one to put up 
or down either.—[C, : i 


Malaria: What It Is 


NE of the greatest triumphs of 
medical science in the . past 
few years has been the discov- 

ery that the mosquito, and this only, 

is responsible for malaria. The so- 

called malarial districts are dangerous 

only in that they harbor this particu- 

lar mosquito known as  anopheles. 

Eliminate the mosquito and you elimi- 

nate the malaria. 

A person May become, inoculated 
with malaria only through the bite of 














this insect, The disease is produced 
by @ parasite which attacks and iJe- 
stroys the red cells of the blood, pro-! 
ducing a poison that causes the symp- 
toms characteristic of malaria. 

The malarial mosquito rarely -bites 
by day... It is essentially a house in- 
sect, and bites usually in the night or 
toward morning. If a bed is properly 
screened malaria is no more to. be 
feared in the malaria] districts than 
elsewhere, so it is claimed. 

Mosquitoes and flies are the two 
natural enemies of man most difficult 
to overthrow. However, the time is 
coming when no one will tolerate for 
an instant either one of these insects 
in the house. 
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Uncle Dan’el’s Opinion 


BY FANNIE HERRON WINGATE 








When summer's a playin’ around us 
It’s hard fer t’ think o’ th’ snow; 

When Fortune's a smilin’ upon us 
It’s hard fer t’ think she may go. 

Now; I ‘ain’t a preachin’ thet folks ort 
T* go huntin’ trouble—not I; 

But when th’ sun shines right on stiddy, 
With nary .a cloud.in th’ sky, 

There’s some folks git careless’ an’ 

selfish 

An’ lazy an’ flabby, an’ when 

A big thunderstorm comes up suddint, 
Er things go ‘dead’ wrong with- ’em, 

the 


Instid o’ jes’ squarin’ their shoulders 
With courage, whose roots. hey. gone 


deep, 
They’re like a balloon with th’ gas out— 
They jes’ go right down in a heap. 
I take it it wasn ‘ intended 
Thet we sh’d hev. nothin’ but fun, 
No more’n it was thet all natur’ 
Sh’d hev nothin’ only’ jest sun. 

I guess th’ great all-wise Creator 
Knows purty near what He’s about, 
An’ we'd see.a sight more contentment. 

Rt we'd quit a livin’ in doubt 
An’ go straight ahead, jest a doin’ 

Our. best, thru th’ storm an’ th’ shine, 
An’ ef a misfortune o’ertakes us 

Not weakly sit down with a whine; 
Fer sometimes a seemin’ misfortune 

Is jest th’ best thing thet o’d be 
An’ brings out th’ good.there is in us; 

So why sh’d we fear? Seems t’ me 
Ef we c’d remember 'thout. wincin’, 

Thet sometimes there hez t’ be rain, 
An’ learn ‘all th’ lessons we sh’d learn, 

“Not only from pleasure, but pain; 

et we, as a race, w'd grow stronger, 

An’ better, an’. braver—an’ | then, 
Instid uv some weak, knock-kneed 

pup 


pets 
There’d ye seqving wimmen. an” ment 





Ripe Tomatoes—I am enjoying ripe 
tomatoes which were raised last year. 
This is the way I kept-them:. I.pick 
them: well ripened; then wash, clean 
and wipe and dry; they are then put 
in a weak brine in a crock. .- The. to- 
matoes are» packed carefully inthe 
crock and when % full, a cloth is 
placed over them on which a plate. is 
laid to keep the tomatoes under. the 
brine. Handled in this way, they will 
keep fresh until far into the spring.— 
{Mrs. H. N. Retzea, New York. 








VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 


required of it; 
“Tl won’ t.’’ 





We have our own 01 
dealers in-all parts 
purchased from our authorized dealers only. 


CHILDREN TAKE NOTICE 
Learn lessons from the NEW HOME. See 


how obedient it is ; 
never 
It does its share of work silently. and 
in amanner to please; makes home more pleasant. 


ization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our product and have 
the world. Sewing machines bearing name*‘NEW HOME " can be 
Warranty never runs out. 


SEWING — 
MACHINES 





always ready to do any, work 
‘acts up’’ or answers back 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, ‘write direct w Dept. G, 


















a 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL <-=-" 


















Rik. te toca 
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| THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 











“RANGER” BICYCLE 
freight 
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Treating Bruises and Cuts 


BY MABEL S. NICKIOLS 





such as @ barn, roof or building, 
and their head is bruised as 
well aS their body, place the injured 
person flat on their back with the 
head well elevated and apply. very cold 
cloths to the whole head and back of 
neck. Do not wring cloths too dry, 
and change often enough to keep the 
head cool. If the body is bruised also 
put hot applications to these bruises, 
being careful not to burn the patient, 
who may be too numb to notice the 
burning until the skin is blistered. 

If only the head is injured while you 
have the cold applications on the head 
put hot applications at the feet to 
draw the blood down from the head 
and avoid congestion or other serious 
troubles of the Drain. If the injured 
person does not regain consciousness 
within an hour or more, or if he goes 
from one sinking spell into another, 
give some stimulant, and if possible 
get a doctor. Keep the patient very 
quiet. 

Minor Bruises, Sprains, Etc 

If a child falls and bumps the fore- 
head Bind a piece of flat metal on at 
once. to prevent swelling. If already 
swollen apply either very hot on very 
cold water to bruised parts. WBither 
extreme heat or extreme cold is very 
good in such cases. 

If a horse or cow steps on a person’s 
foot apply hot water at once, soak for 
at least a half hour, keeping the water 
as hot as can be endured. If the in- 
jured member swells badly wrap a 
bandage, rmade from a long strip of 
strong muslin, tightly about it. 

If the ankle is sprained or injured 
so the weight cannot be put upon it, 
keep it on the seat of a chair and do 
not attempt to walk upon it until a 
doctor has examined it, as some small 
bone may be broken or ligaments torn 
loose which if aggravated may make 
you lame for life. 

If the skin is broken wash out clean 
with warm water. If you have boracic 
acid or borax, put a level tablespoon- 
ful into a basin of water and let it 
dissolve and bathd the cuts with this. 
If you have not anything in the line 
of medicated salves in the house plain 
casto’ of] applied to the bruised, cut 
surface will be found véry soothing. 

If the bruise is.on the shin bone or 
front of he leg between the knee and 
ankle it must be watched very care- 
fully; clean the wound out well every 
day. If matter begins to form or the 
leg swells and the skin gets red or 
purple and shiny all about the sore 
spot, then do not delay, but have @ 
doctor at once; it does not pay to de- 
lay too long. 

Caring for Cuts 

If a cut is long and gaps open do 
not lay the bandage flat upon the cut 
and wind around, as this pulls the 
edges farther apart. If, for instance, 
the cut is on the forehead, lay the 
bandage om the back of the head, 
make a slit lengthwise in the cloth 
about 6 inches from the end of band- 
are and put other end of bandage, or 
wohle roll, ifyou are using rolled band- 
ages, through this slit and pull gently 
on both ends to draw edges of cut to- 
gether, then wind rest of the bandage 
very firmly about the head, not allow- 
ing it te slip; either tle or pin the end. 
To Stop Bleeding 

lf the eut is so deep as to have cut 
& vein or artery and the blood gushes 
out in full, heavy gushes or spurts in 
& tiny stream into the air, tie a piece 


I F a person falls from a great higit, 





Wanted His Full Share 


Mose: “Does yo’ spectacles make 
everything look big, aunty?” 
Aunty “Yes, ind : 
Mose; Ser 
off white 
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é large vein leading to 
the heart. If the spurting continues 


stick and put into the knot of the 
Dandage, twist and hold there until 
spurting stops, and then release it and 
temove the stick, but leave the band- 
age on until after the cut has been 
well bandaged, and then watch it to 
see it does not break open again and 
start bleeding. 

If the fingers or hands are cut tie 
at wrist; if lower part of arm or wrist 
tie below elbow; if upper arm tie close 
to body; if foot.or lower part of leg 
tie below knee; if upper part of leg, 
tie close to body. 

If the head is cut place thick wads 
of clean cloth on the cut and hold ‘n 
place while a bandage is being wound 
tightly about the head—if the cut con- 
tinues to bleed put on fresh wads and 
press firmjy with the hand until a clot 
forms and the bleeding stops. Keep 
well bandaged. 

Never neglect a scalp. wound, as the 
skull may be injured if. the cut was 
caused by a blow or fall. If the scaip 
ts penetrated by a nail or anything of 
the kind wash out thoroughly and 
keep bandaged, and if the patient 
shows signs of stupor or goes from 
one sinking spel) inte another, give 
some stimulant, apply cold water to 
the head and heat to the feet and send 
for a doctor at once. 

Always wash out and pick out ail 
the loose hairs possible in a scalp 
wound; never allow the hair to mat 
with the bleod over a cut, but rather 
cut Off the long hair with a pair of 
shears for a small ways about the cut 
and in this way the wound may be 
more thoroughly cleansed. 


Danger Signals 
“ BY HILDA RICHMOND 


{This is the second in this series of 
articles, the first Ne j on constipation, 
printed in the issue of May 8.] 


Headache 








ders are not as strong as they 

used to be,"" remarked the 
mistress of the house, as she took the 
contents of three folded papers. ““The 
firm must be putting in flour or corn- 
starch, or something to make more 
money, for I used to take only one, 
and now I have to have three for 
my headaches. 

When a visiting friend reminded 
her that she was getting so accus- 
tomed to the drug that the dose had 
to be increased, she laughed at the 
idea. “Why, I give them to the chil- 
dren,” she said. “They are perfectly 
harmless. I just couldn’t keep house 
without them, for they often cure up 
my headaches in fifteen minutes. 

Now how could a woman in her 
senses think a drug so powerful as to 
cure @ headache in fifteen minutes 
could be harmless? 

Headache is regarded usually as too 
trivial to consult the doctor about, so 
the sufferer has three courses open to 
him: He endures in silence, applies 
some home remedy, or resorts to a 
drug to relieve his misery. Some 
good ladies put a mustard plaster on 
the patient’s forehead, or a wet cloth 
or poppy leaves or camphor, and in- 
sist that he shall lie down and go to 
sleep. Of course, if he wakes re- 
freshed, the home cure did the work 
and is lauded to the. skies. No one 
ever thinks of getting at the root of 
the matter until untold misery has 
been endured, and the signals become 
too frequent to be disregarded alto- 
gether. 


Frequent Causes of Headache 


Very often headache is the result 
of a disordered stomach. In that case 
the sooner the stomach is relieved 
and the patient gets to sleep the bet- 
ter. This headache is easily dis- 
tinguished, because the patient is 


I T seems strange that these pow- 


danger signal Nature hoists two at- 
once. The poisoned blood caused by 
retaining effete matter in the system 
quickly makes itself felt in all parts 
of = body, but particularly in ‘the 
head. 


ND HYGIENE 





in order to flush out the bowels thor- 


oO ; 

ut if the headache is caused by 
eye trouble a competent doctor should 
be consulted at once. If your bowels 
are regular, your meals eaten regu- 
larly, and your habits sound, it is 
safe to say that any headache you may 
have comes from the eyes. Dizziness 
is a common complaint along with 
headache when the eyes are at fault, 
but this signal is not always present. 
The eyes may be at the root of the 
whole matter all the time the sufferer 
is- buying this and that patent medi- 
cine, and applying all the home reme- 
dies within reach. Of course, if it 
were not so dangerous it would be 
really funny to think of applying a 
mustard plaster to the back of the 
meck to cure weak eyes, but that is 
just what is going on all over the 
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ing mother is fighting against putting 
spectacles om her child because “once 
you begin wearing glasses, you will 
always have to keep it up.” Was 
ever anything so absurd? The child 
suffers headache, eye strain, inability 
to study and everything because the 
mother wants to put off the day of 
wearing glasses. 

So if you value your future happi- 
ness and health, or the happiness of 
the children, don’t neglect the head- 
ache signal. You wouldn’t think of 
drugging a snake and then letting 
your children stay where it was be- 
cause it was harmless, but would 
rather be killing it just as fast as 
possible. So, instead of swallowing a 
couple of “harmless” powders and 
going on with your tasks, lose no 
t'me in killing the cause. And don't 
tell the children it is all imagination 


-fi9] 





land this minute. Many a well-mean- 


when they complain of aching heads. 


Simpson-Eddystone calico prints are 
fine long-wearing.cotton goods. The 
rns are stylish and beautiful, and 
colors are absolutely fast. Some 


designs in a new silk finish. 


They 


solve the problem of stylish dressing 
at little cost. 
Standard for over 65 years. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. If he 
hasn't them write us eee. ee help him supply 
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| Be sure to mention thie 

When You Write po ort reivertiners 
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Advertisers ore ception sana 





This wide 
mouth takes 


whole fruit 


nearly 3 inches across—it easily takes 
whole fruit without bruising or breakin 
it You can 


for the mouth is Tnat 
one of the advantages of the Schram jar. 


The Schram Jar is 


unge your hand clear into itin 
there’s no way to cut yourself, 


easy*to seal and easy to open. 








is only 


Simply press the cap down firmly and the seal is perfect—you don’t have to take u 
a bilecatne hot jar and twist the top with all your strength to seal it, as you do wi 


the screw top jar. 


And a child can open it—elip the heel of a table knife nearest the 
handle under the cap, draw around and raise. 


ou don’t have to call your husband to 


unscrew a tightly stuck screw top jar that is stuck so tight that he sometimes breaks 


the jar and cuts 


hands in ing it. 
The 


glass of the Schram jar is hardest to 


break—the finest, clear, tough glass that 


shows the real beauty of your fruit. If you knew how much work and annoyance the 


Schram Automatic Fruit Jar 


would save you, you would no longer hesitate to try it. With all its advantages, the 
Schram costs less than “‘glass top” jars and about the same as the old style screw 
than the screw top for there are noextrarubbersto buy. ‘Thecaps are 


Sos 
complete last indefinitely. 
— grocer for 15 cents per dozen. 


When new caps are needed, 
In four years, over 50,000, 


they can be purchased at 
$00 Schrdm jars have 


sold to housewives all over the country—they know how much work and 


annoyance the Schram jar saves. Remember we 
airtight. You take no risk whatever in trying it. And that’s 


guarantee every jar will seal perfectly 
l we ask, madam— 


just try it. Six jare will quickly prove to you what a great boon they are at preserving 





Easyto Seal + 
























time and how perfectly they keepfruit, Put 
up some early fruits in Schram jars now 
then when the later fruits come in, you wi 

know wh 
fruit jar.’ 


quarts, pints and halfpints. 


it is called “‘the only perfect 
The Schram jar is made ia 


Receipt Book Free. 


Ask your grocer to show you a Schram jar. Uf 
he hasn't any, send us his name and we will send 
our handsome book of preserving receipts. 
8s book contains the best receipts putting 
ap all kinds of fruits. Please write today. 


Schram Automatic Sealer 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE !=:= Carries of 


ereases the valne.* Acres of orenae land rec 
dackson’s Round Prain Tile 
Red and Fire ate , Chimney Top 


pe, 
for what you want and 


| Over 70 siges and Rhnd's 
shallow wells in — 
wheels or on sills. W 


Watson E. Collen 
Washington, D.C. Books 


PATENTS as 


FODDER BINDE 


Conyenient device for t b 
fodder. Eyery farmer 

durable, cheap. W — 3B tbe 

up, easily carried. Send for circulagss 


J. W. STEVENSON, North Bead, Wax 


HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGG 


Shovel Plow Combine 


and diciest worked, 

a aoe is 

oaks obower 

MMBON, 10 Third Aves diheny Fe 
DRILLING 

MACHINES 


for drilling either deep or 
f soil iY roe oes on 
th engines or orse powers rong 
simple and derabae. Any mechanic can operate them 
easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BEOS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


The te 
Comple 





ote ad yen do with hey bags? Don't 
all kinds — ae — Glove. Beet ruben, Su 4 
you hughes prices. 

“SE Li LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 
B18N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Monarch Hydraulic 
Cider Press | 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 








Practical! 
sag Chicken tight, 15 to 
Fence & Wire Co., 








per rod. Sample Free. We p: 


pt. 51 Clevel Ohio. 











gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 


Climax Ensilage Cutter 


Simplest, cheapest and most perfect working of all ensilage 
machines, Cuts and elevates at ‘one operation; with no litter 


THIS 
IMPLEMENT 
is light, st 


and Sutable. ey ery 

le and is as near 
perfect as can be attained 
and come within the reach 
of every farmer. 


ers. Catalog free. or waste. No other style of cutter compares with the 


Monaren Machinery Co,, 601 Cortlandt Bap. ow Beek Inward Shearing Cut 


, . of knives and the Climax is the only.cutter that has 
‘ ) s it. Don’t be caught by bare claims of superiority 
% aii \ without proof, Read the record of the Fair and 


tY other Competitive Tests. We are always anxious to 


let the Climax work side by side with any other machine, 
the buyer to take tie best. If you want to be sure of the best, as 
—f for the competitive test, Yend for free catalog. 
atlafuctory Pog ront- 

Abie. gat pati Z. eat makers. 

Tuc Boonen 8 Boscac 
Press C 
219 eer $i. roouse, WY. 


: A Special-Value Lantern 
Attention, Farmers! 
epee your hay and grainwtacks from rain. 


Liberty Lanterns are worth more in 
service than any lantern made and 
We make a specialty of Stack Coyers, Hay actual servic ; 
Cock Covers, and Threshing Machine Covers. 


don’t cost a penny more. 
Wagon Covers both plain and waterproofed. 


Our Water; Larges Compound increases the e 
tensile strength of the canvas 10 4 15 per cent. 
Write for samples and prices to 
give the broadest, strongest, w hitest light.. They 
. they are money makers. Built in 
SAG STRAP HINGE SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (ine.), St. Louis and New York, U. 


ai eeren eS COMPANY 
sizes 10 to 400 barrels per dey. won't jar down or jolt out. The bail stands 
Baath wate 
mly practical improvement in a century. 


Gaugerties, N. 
Hand or power. ; Also Steam at any ciele: A strong coiled spring holds the 
Carries up to 10 tons load 
Can You Solve This Cut-Out Puzzle? 
an You Solve ihis Cut-Out Puzzle! 


"Write for oe oe free catalog 2A fully 
sag apple - Batter Coahers, globe steady. The globe isthe thinnest, tough- 
you how 1,500 clear profit can be made, est chimney glass made. Don’t be persuaded 
without sagging. For sale at 
all dealers’ or 
feces here illustrated and join-them. sogether in their proper. 
Dare The eight pieces 








2 fob Tons an lieu 











The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


KANT COME OFF COW COVE 











Fly worry 
shrinkage of o 
yield of butter 
50 ibs. a year—age 
itive loss.of ne 
$10 a year per ¢ 
Our cow cover, 
ranged with girths so it can’t come Off, Stops 
Waste. Lasts a whole season. Best: grade 
Burlap 1.25 eacth.. Heavy drill $2.25 « 
Order. today béfore you forget it, -We also m 
Hay Cap and Stack Covers.’ Write for prices. 
Fond Bu Lac Awning aad Tent Comp 
Dept. 41, Fond Du Lac; Wis. 


CIDER | "PR SSES 
Or Room 18 ¢ Cortlandt St., New York, N. ¥. } 
best—Liberty Lanterns. 


Por custom work in your locality 
ZIMMERMAN ANTI- Tract a your dealers write ws 


























Genasco | 
Ready Roofing 


the lasting and economical sell 
ing, made’ of real Trinidad “Lake 
Asphalt: 


Guaranteed in writing.~ Look for the trade; 
mark. Write forthe Good: Roof Guide. Book 
and semples. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest’ producers of asphalt and large 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


mt. G 
Ripegetle Feces BR. Con IOS Lineste Ave, Bt, Obese, Site. to buy the “just as good’’ kinds. Buy the 
from 


Harry Zimmerman & Co 
If you will cut out these eight 
laces you will have a.very beautiful picture entitled * Touch Her If-¥You 
xeing all the same shape makes this look hard at first, but, if you will yt as our. whele atten- 
tion to it for a few minutes, you will be surprised how easy it "is to do this and Sw fascinating it 
becomes. If you succeed in correctly joining them together s0 as to complete the picture, ‘Touch 
Her If You Dare,” we want you to paste them en a piece of paper and pene to-us. 


Eastern selling agents: 
21 Aveh St. Frederick, Md. (Foreign patents for sale) 


SMALLEY FILLERS 


Pp solid construction throughout. Safety Fly. 
wheel, Belt-pulley and Feed Controtier, Length 
of cutchanged in a moment. Knives clear easy 
beca beveled on outedge. One picce knife 
head -strongest made. Gear and sprockets 
covered by shields—safest cutter to operate. 
Blower most powerful built—throws the fodder 
as wellas blows it. Write for booklet P 
and get details. 
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red ee which results from eA m 
jana as a a high wagon from two to three 
peae hot Wagon. Wo ean be Set by using & ied 
oni have to ches A d 
hang in the ite and while your Pen, cy with bis high 
bis seat, View will be yr your. way % meke your next oll. You i 
better, be more pleasant to your customers, and think Life worth living MJ 


use @ Parsons Low Down Wagon. 
THE PARSONS WAGON CO., Box 508, Eariville, % 


Let Us Send You 
prtera tit ea 
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PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


* will prepare you a. better. silage and fill your silo in 
jesg.time, with less*power-and with less trouble to 
», you thas any other blower ensilage cutter made. 
It isthe most convenient and the easiest to oper- 
ate. It- never seats never gets out of order, never 
every machine to be 
perfect and to de the work claimed for it. 
Hf you need an ensilage cutter you need a PAPEG, 
giving full particulars. 
Box 10 


A Beautiful Picture Free fer Every Correct ‘Answer 


To every one who sends us the entire aight» piece pe together ge en we will a 


ward » 
asa prize one of our_beantiful many colored lotare size -16x nohea, either this 
same subject, ‘‘Touch Her If - You Dare,’ or one nual : valnable ‘from a aa large Va All 
we ask you to do is to send with your answer 3 ene-cent stamps to help pay mailing expenses 
on your picture. These pictures are beautifully printed in many colers a i ate an ‘ornament to 
any home, Just send your solution with 3 one-cent stamps to pay. mailing. expenses we wil 
send you the picture by return mail and make you anotiier offer that will atorioe =a amaze 

ou. Cut ont the age es today and see if you tan put them together’so as to = 
picture, then send to us with the 3 one-cent stamps if you want the valuable pletere | pan 

want to know what our surprise offer is. 


POPULAR FASHIONS, 





Send to 


Department 431, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 



































